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I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This report is concerned primarily with the organization and achievements 
of the second Work Conference on Higher Education, which was held at 
the Sewanee Military Academy June 21 to 27, 1942. Some attention will 
be given to the first Work Conference on Higher Education, an account of 
which may be found in the SourHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for Novem- 
ber, 1941, pages 433 to 480.. Incidental references will be made to work car- 
ried on between the first and second conferences by faculty groups in fifty- 
three codperating institutions of higher education. 

The committee on Work Conferences has been the responsible authority 
for the continuation of the work begun last year. Its original personnel con- 
sisted of Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman, President E. M. Gwathmey, Profes- 
sor Edgar W. Knight, Dean T. H. Napier, President P. A. Roy, and Dean 
R. H. Tucker. It has been increased since its organization in 1941 by the 
addition of two members from each of the sponsoring Commissions: Presi- 
dent Theodore H. Jack and Mr. M. C. Huntley from the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, and Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain and Mr. 
H. V. Cooper from the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 
This Committee met in Louisville, Kentucky, in December, 1941, and agreed 
upon the following policies for the second Work Conference on Higher 
Education: 


1. Chancellor Oliver C. Carmichael of Vanderbilt University will be 
the Director of the Conference, and Messrs. J. G. Stipe and Roscoe E. 
Parker will be executive secretaries. 


2. In accordance with reeommendations of participants in the 1941 
Conference, all participants in the 1942 Conference will be expected to at- 
tend during the entire Conference. It will be the policy of the Committee 
not to pay any part of the expenses of those who attend for a shorter period. 

3. The Conference will be held at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, from June 21 through July 3 (later changed to June 21-27). 

4. Aminimum registration fee of $25.00 will be charged each participant. 
The Committee assumes that this fee will be paid in advance by the insti- 
tution represented. Necessary expenses of participants will be paid by the 
Committee. 


These policies were reconsidered at a meeting held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
January 27,1942. At this meeting the Committee decided, with the unani- 
mous approval of representatives from all member institutions in the Associ- 
ation, to reduce the period of the second Work Conference to one week. 
At the same time, the Committee on Work Conferences accepted the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. G. Stipe as executive secretary and requested Roscoe E. Parker, 
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Professor of English at the University of Tennessee, to assume all the duties 
of the executive secretary for the second Work Conference. It also authorized 
an Executive Committee composed of Chairrnan Hoke, Director Carmichael, 
and Executive Secretary Parker to make necessary plans and arrangements 
for the Conferences. 

The Executive Committee secured the advice and assistance of the fol- 
lowing Association consultants in the planning and conduct of the second 
Work Conference: Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, Professor Philip Davidson, 
Dean C. Clement French, Principal Noble B. Hendrix, Dean A. W. Hobbs, 
Dean Marten ten Hoor, Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, and Professor Paris B. Stockdale. 

In the meantime, the Southern Association of Graduate Deans was plan- 
ning to hold a Conference at the same time and place as the Work Conference. 
Conditions rendered a change in plans necessary, however, and several 
graduate deans participated in the second Work Conference as delegates 
from the Association of Graduate Deans. 

The Executive Committee invited each institution of higher education in 
the Association to nominate one or more participants in the second Work 
Conference. Eighty-five institutions made nominations and participated 
in the work of the Conference. Although it was necessarty to limit the 
number of participants from each institution, every institution that nomi- 
nated participants was represented. 

The Committee also invited available members of the 1941 Conference 
to participate in the second Conference. In addition, it invited officers of 
the Association, the chairman and secretary of each Commission of the 
Association, and members of the Committee on Work Conferences to par- 
ticipate without payment of registration fees but without travel allowances. 

These participants were invited to submit problems on which they wished 
to work cooperatively during the Conference. The problems submitted 
were grouped and given careful consideration by the Executive Committee 
and the consultants. As a result, the following problems were set up for 
study during the Conference: (1) The Improvement of Instruction, (2) The 
Improvement of the Curriculum, (3) Personnel Problems and Services, (4) 
The Responsibility of the Liberal Arts College for the Education of Teachers, 
(5) General Education—An Interpretation in the Light of Present Needs 
and Practices, and (6) The Values of a Liberal Arts Education. Sub- 
sequently, problems 5 and 6 were merged into one problem under the title 
“Liberal Arts Education.” 

For the assistance of participants in studying these problems, the following 
guest consultants were secured: Professor Russell M. Cooper, Secretary of 
the Committee on the Preparation of High School Teachers in Colleges of 
Liberal Arts, of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Dr. Ralph W. Ogan, Associate Director of the Codperative Study 
in General Education at the University of Chicago; Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
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Executive Director of the American Association of Colleges; and Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, Chairman of the Joint Advisory Committee on Aviation Education. 

The Executive Committee and the Association consultants met in Sewanee 
on June 1g to formulate plans which would facilitate the work of participants 
on their problems. It was agreed that the Association consultants who 
had served in an advisory capacity in planning for the study of the various 
problems would serve as temporary chairmen for the organization of the 
various working groups, and then continue to work with the groups as con- 
sultants. It was also agreed that the members of the Executive Committee 
and the Association consultants would serve as a Steering Committee for 
the Conference. This Committee met daily during the Conference to act 
upon requests for services and to consider suggestions for the conduct of the 
Conference. Itserved merely as a continuous planning group whose function 
was that of facilitating the work of the Conference. 

The organization and membership of the five working groups are made 
a part of the group reports. It is therefore necessary to give here only a 
brief statement concerning the membership of the Conference. The total 
number of participants, including official guests and visitors, was 149. 
These represented eighty-five member institutions of the Association, four 
sectional educational organizations, and four national organizations. 

Analyzed functionally, the composition of the Conference was as follows: 
presidents, 17; administrative assistants and deans, 51; superintendents and 
principals, 5; registrars, 8; teachers, 48; librarians, 5; others, 15. 

Analyzed according to subject areas represented by teachers, including 
administrative officers who also teach, the composition of the teaching 
personnel was as follows: Biology, 3; Botany, 2; Business Administration, 1; 
Chemistry, 6; Classics, 1; Economics, 2; Education, 16; English, 17; Geology, 
2; History, 7; Mathematics, 3; Modern Languages, 7; Philosophy, 6; Physics, 
3; Political Science, 2; Psychology, 4; Religion, 3; Sociology, 3. The total 
number of teaching participants was therefore 88, and the total number of 
subject areas represented was 18. 

The budget adopted for the Conference was $9,125.00. It was antici- 
pated that the participating institutions would contribute approximately a 
third of this amount through the registration fees of $25.00 paid for each 
participant except Conference officials, consultants, graduate deans, and 
official guests. The expenses of graduate deans were met by their Associ- 
ation. Only guest consultants and members of the secretarial staff received 
compensation for their services. The actual expenses of the Conference, 
under these plans, were as follows: board, room, and travel for participants 
and official guests, $5,515.84; consultants, $839.30; administration, $1,163.98; 
pre- and post-conference committees, $259.91; carriage and supplies, 
$201.46; contingent, $70.00. Total, $8,050.49. Receipts amounted to 
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$2,814.00, which was slightly more than a third of the total expense. The 
net cost of the Conference was therefore $5,236.49. 

It will be noted that the various working groups have offered recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of educational practices in the South. In any 
college working on the problem it is obvious that the codperative efforts of 
the entire institution will be necessary in translating these recommenda- 
tions into action. In some cases, such a program of action may merely call 
for a new emphasis on certain institutional practices. In other cases it 
may render necessary a re-allocation of institutional funds and services. In 
still other cases, additional funds may be necessary in order to go forward 
with the recommendations made. What is to be done with these recom- 
mendations is a problem for each institution to decide. It is, however, the 
earnest hope of all who have been concerned with this report that institu- 
tional presidents, deans, and faculty members will read it carefully and 
give it such consideration as the needs of the respective institutions may 
dictate. 

It is the hope of the Committee that institutions not represented at the 
Conference may also find stimulating suggestions in this report and may 
undertake faculty studies of one or more of the problems considered in the 
Conference. The effectiveness of the program promoted by the Work Con- 
ference will depend upon the extent to which the colleges and universities, 
through their faculties, give attention to the problems with which the Con- 
ference was concerned. 


II. STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR O. C. CARMICHAEL 
AT THE OPENING MEETING OF 
THE SECOND WORK CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
JUNE a1, 1942 


The purpose of my remarks is to state briefly the scope and nature of this 
Conference with some discussion of the 1941 meeting and its bearing upon 
this one. 

In 1941, some seventy members of the Southern Association, mainly 
administrative officers, deans, and presidents, met at Sewanee in the first 
Work Conference of the Southern Association. There was some skepticism 
on the part of the members assembled as to the value of such a meeting. 
Before it had proceeded very far, there was a realization of its possibilities. 
In the regular annual Association meetings, the attention and energies of 
the members of the Association are directed towards the details of adminis- 
tering an educational system. It was soon realized that in this Conference 
details could be discarded and the main issues of higher education could be 
considered. ‘There were no long speeches. Each group was small enough 
to allow for full and free discussion of the problems in the area of the par- 
ticular group. There was a spontaneity of discussion and enthusiasm for 
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the results that were gratifying to all. Not least among the values of these 
meetings, lasting for two weeks, was the understanding of each other and 
realization that there was practical unanimity of opinion in basic matters. 

The topics dealt with were: (1) The Improvement of Instruction, (2) 
Modification of Curriculum and Degree Requirements to Meet the Needs 
of Students, (3) Evaluation and Admission Standards, (4) Guidance and 
Personnel Service, (5) Teacher Selection and Education. The results of 
the discussions in these several groups were summarized in a bulletin issued 
at the close of the Conference. It is of some interest to note the use which 
has been made of that bulletin on the work of the 1941 Conference. 

In the first place, there were 3,700 copies of it distributed to faculty 
members throughout the area. Of this number 2,300 were purchased by 
the institutions. A total of 53 institutions carried on studies during the 
1941-1942 session dealing with one or more of the topics listed above. 
More than 500 faculty members took part in these studies. Rather full 
reports from 20 institutions are available for the consideration of the members 
of this Conference. Other reports are to follow. The Executive Secretary 
has had correspondence with 93 institutions during the year about the 
work of last summer. 

In this Conference, we are beginning with several assets. All the work 
done last summer is summarized in the bulletin* mentioned, copies of which 
are here for the use of the members of this group. The reports from 20 
institutions, as already indicated, are also available. In addition, many 
of the members present here this evening, who will take part in the discus- 
sions this week, have been working during the past year on their several 
campuses on the problems that will be considered. All these assets should 
contribute materially to the success of the 1942 Work Conference. 

What is the scope and organization of our Conference this year? In the 
first place, it is arranged around the following topics represented by groups 
open to members of the Conference: (1) The Improvement of Instruction, 
(2) The Improvement of the Curriculum, (3) Personnel Problems and Serv- 
‘ices, (4) Responsibility of the Liberal Arts College for the Education of 
Teachers, (5) General Education—An Interpretation in the Light of Pres- 
ent Needs and Practices, (6) The Values of a Liberal Arts Education.!_ Some 
go people of the 140 who are present have already expressed their preferences.” 
We shall hear more tomorrow morning of the work of each group, at which 
time those who have not yet reached a decision will have more information 
on which to make a choice. One may attend a different group each day 
if he wishes, but last summer's experience indicates that one will probably 


* See SouTHERN AssOcIATION QuARTERLY, November 1941, pp. 433 to 480. 

1 Groups V and VI were merged into one group (V) under the title “Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion.” 

2 The total number of participants, including official guests, was actually 149. 
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derive greater benefit from concentrating on one topic, and certainly he will 
be able to make a greater contribution if he stays with one group continously. 

This year we have what is known as local consultants, one for each group 
listed above and one for the library. ‘These men were appointed some two 
months ago and have been giving considerable study to the work that might 
be undertaken by the groups. They have collected and have brought here 
a selected list of books and articles which are available to the members of 
the Conference. These consultants will convene the several groups, serving 
as temporary chairmen, until the permanent organization is set up which 
will consist of a chairman, a secretary, and a committee on drafting of reports. 
There are several guest consultants from outside the region: Professor Ralph 
W. Ogan and Professor Ben D. Wood, who were with us last summer; 
Professor Russell M. Cooper, who is secretary of the committee of the North 
Central Association on the Arts College and the Training of Teachers; and 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the American Association of 
Colleges. ‘These men will be available to the several groups and to indi- 
viduals who may be interested in the problems to which they have given 
special attention. 

The participants in the Conference this year consist of presidents, deans, 
registrars, librarians, college teachers, graduate deans, and a few high school 
principals. This is a much more complete cross-section of educational 
leadership than that represented in the group last summer. We are par- 
ticularly pleased at the large number of teachers. It was felt last year that 
it was very important to have a large proportion of teachers, who do the 
actual job of instruction, in the Conference. The institutions have coéper- 
ated splendidly in that plan. 

What are the hopes and aims of the 1942 Conference? In the first place, 
it is hoped that problems may be approached realistically. We are not 
here to engage in mere academic discussions. We hope that the groups 
may consider not merely what the desirable goals are but also how to achieve 
these goals. ‘The dominant purpose and aim is to suggest ways of improving 
education. It is to be expected that a clearer and more comprehensive 
definition of educational problems will emerge from this summer’s discussion. 
Those who will take part in most instances have been working for the past 
year in their own faculty groups on these problems, so that they will bring 
to the discussions more mature consideration than was possible last year. 
They will have the advantage of the criticisms of last year’s report, of the 
studies of the several institutions, and of the reports of their studies. It 
should be possible with all these helps to give more attention to the method 
of achieving desirable goals. 

In short, programs of action should result from this Conference. It should 
stimulate further study in the institutions of this Association until every col- 
lege and university in this region will be giving effective consideration to 
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fundamental educational problems, but more than studies on the part of 
the institutions should result. Programs of action looking to the improve- 
ment of the entire educational system should be the outcome of this summer’s 
work. Of course, the final answers will not be found. There will be no 
attempt to prescribe what must be done. But suggestions and recommenda- 
tions might well be included in the final reports and might prove exceedingly 
helpful to the institutions of the Association. 

The final hope of this Conference is that as we work’ together on the 
beautiful campus of the University of the South, removed from the dis- 
tractions of the world outside, and in an atmosphere conducive to quiet 
reflection, we may gain a new perspective of our respective tasks and of the 
role of higher education, and of its contribution to this region. It is a 
unique opportunity that we have, as representatives of higher education in 
the South, to consider together the needs of the region and how education 
may help to meet those needs. So far as I know, no other regional group 
has such a privilege. 

Finally, a word may be said about the reasons for such a Conference as 
this in these troubled times. That question has been asked seriously by 
many. Are we not all so concerned with the national emergency that we 
can scarcely think of anything else? The fact of the emergency is all the 
more reason for the Conference. Let us look at the picture from a detached 
point of view. 

For the past twenty years, there has been a vast re-organization of higher 
education going on in America. Shortly after the last war, we heard much 
criticism of the system of credits, formal lectures, and the mechanization of 
education. Honors courses, the tutorial system, comprehensive examina- 
tions, were all efforts to shift the emphasis from credit accumulation to a 
sound basic education as well as organized knowledge within a field. 

Then there was the effort to break down rigid departmentalization. 
Departments were organized into divisions. In some cases, there was no 
integration of departmental subject matter; in others, steps were taken to 
bring about a fusion of subject matter into inter-departmental courses of 
various kinds. 

Then there was the effort to organize a curriculum around a few major 
fields of knowledge with a core of general inter-departmental courses pro- 
viding the background of general education. 

Somewhat related to this plan is that of building a curriculum around 
the major functions of modern living. Data on the activities and needs of 
students and of alumni were assembled and interpreted in the light of a 

_philosophy of general education. This, then, was used as the basis for the 
organization of the content of the so-called functional curriculum. 


More recently we have heard of the plan to educate young people through 
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the study of the one hundred best books. It represents an attempt to revive 
the liberal arts and the traditional disciplines of the medieval university. 

Finally, there is the program providing for a curriculum based upon the 
interest, abilities, and needs of each individual student. Some years ago, 
the president of a newly established college stated that his institution had as 
many curricula as it had students, each being built around the immediate 
interests of the individual. 

These half dozen different approaches are known to all ofus. They repre- 
sent elements in a revolutionary process in higher education which has been 
taking place during the past two decades. Now, other changes are forcing 
themselves upon institutions of higher learning. In the present emergency, 
new courses are being introduced in the interest of the war effort. Technical, 
scientific, and specialized courses are encroaching upon the time ordinarily 
devoted to what have been styled fundamental subjects. There is a question- 
ing of the values of the humanities and of the social sciences. One feels 
that the beginnings of vast new changes are to be observed in higher educa- 
tion as a result of the war and the new spirit which it has generated. And 
the end is not yet! 

How many of us expect the program of education ten years from now to 
resemble the present pattern? ‘The dislocation resulting from the present 
war and its aftermath is bound to result in the questioning of values in all 
phases of American life. The tides of reaction and of progress will beat 
upon the established order of things. ‘The educational system will be one 
of the first of the agencies of society to feel the effect of these forces. Indeed 
it is already being recognized that America’s outlook after this war may be 
as different from that traditionally held as the outlook of the Republic was 
different from that of the Colonies before 1776. It is obvious that this would 
entail tremendous changes in the entire educational system. 

In the light of these facts, how important it is to make secure the founda- 
tions of sound education, and to extend its services to meet the new needs 
of the national emergency and of the reconstruction period that will follow. 
If this Conference can make some contribution to that end, it will be of sig- 
nificance, not only to education but to social progress. It should result in 
a clearer understanding of the essentials in education; it should result in 
firmer convictions as to what is worthwhile; it should help us to understand 
the needs of society in a period of transition; it should result in improved pro- 
grams and practices which will strengthen and stabilize education, thus 
improving the quality of living. All these will help to withstand the forces 
of reaction that are apt to shake the foundations of educational institutions 
and systems in the difficult days ahead. More than that, they will make 
it possible for higher education in the South to meet more adequately its 
responsibilities in these critical times. 
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III. REPORT OF GROUP I 
The Improvment of Instruction 


Group I discussed the means by which instruction might be improved. 
Its studies were based upon the work of the 1941 Conference and especially 
upon that of its Committee on the Improvement of Instruction. 


Organization 


The group organized on June 22. Dean John Pomfret was elected chair- 
man and President J. B. Young, secretary. Dr. Philip Davidson was con- 
sultant to the group. Dr. A. F. Kuhlman acted as special consultant in 
matters relating to the library. Exclusive of visitors, Group I counted 35 
members: Messrs. Brooks, Clark, Cruickshank, Cumming, Downum, 
Edwards, Fair, Gregory, Herbert, Hoole, Hubbard, Hunter, Jack, Longest, 
Metts, Parkinson, Pomfret, Porter, Ragusa, Roy, Siefkin, Simpson, Smith, 
Sumrall, Taylor, Virtue, White, Yancey, Young and Davidson; Misses 
Farmer, Hammond, Malz, Meeks, Myhr; and Mrs. Grafton. 

The following committees were appointed: 


Committee on Agenda, Pomfret, Chairman; 

Committee on Library, Hoole, Chairman; 

Committee on Classroom Procedures, Cumming, Chairman; 
Committee on Appraisal of Instruction, Mrs. Grafton, Chairman; 
Committee on Administrative Attitudes, Hubbard, Chairman. 


Every member of Group I served upon one of the sub-committees. 
Aims 
The 1941 Committee on Improvement of Instruction dealt with major 
deficiencies in instruction and suggested certain methods of improving in- 
struction. The 1942 Committee decided to focus upon nuclear, significant 
areas where the problem of instruction seemed most pressing. Of 120 written 


suggestions regarding the choice of areas of study, all but a few fell within 
one of the four finally chosen. These were the following: 


The library in the improvement of instruction; 

Better classroom procedures as a means of improving instruction; 
The appraisal of instruction; 

Administrative attitudes regarding recognition and rewards for good 
teaching 


PON & 


Each sub-committee made’a preliminary study of one of these subjects in 
separate meetings. Its chairman then made a report to Group I and dis- 
cussion followed. The remainder of the report on Group I is a précis of 
these discussions. 
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The Relation of the Library to Instruction 


During the past two decades, the major interest in college libraries has 
been in their growth, in suitable buildings, and in librarians technically 
trained. At present, the prime concern of college teachers, librarians, and 
administrators is in the effective integration of the library with the teaching 
processes. The achievement of such integration calls for a clarification of the 
functions of the college library and for continous planning and codéperation 
on the part of the administration, faculty, and a qualified library staff. 


I. Functions of the Library in the College Program 


A. To acquire and make available under favorable conditions an 
authoritative working collection of library materials (books, 
periodicals, maps, films, music, etc.), to vitalize instruction and 
to enable the faculty to keep abreast of their subjects; 

B. To provide basic reference sources in subjects taught and some 
general reference material in all fields of knowledge; 


C. To provide an opportunity for the cultural development of 
students and faculty by supplying a collection of interesting 
general reading materials and by promoting their use; 


D. To meet essential needs of faculty members engaged in productive 
research, drawing upon interlibrary loans, microphotography, 
and resources of neighboring libraries to help meet this need; 


E. To develop an effective library service and usage through active 
planning and codéperation of the faculty and a qualified library 
staff. 


II. The Responsibility of the College Administration 


The keynote in college library development now is securing intel- 
ligent use and making it an instrument of, and not a mere adjunct to, 
instruction. In Teaching with Books, Dr. Harvie Branscomb presents 
convincing evidence that in many colleges about 25 per cent of the 
students never use the library and a larger percentage make only a 
negligible use of it. Moreover, in the work of many colleges (and 
especially in the work of some instructors) there is no positive cor- 
relation between library usage and student scholarship as measured 
by grades. The data indicate that in many institutions not sufficient 
use is made of the library. Many students are graduated without 
learning how to use, or without using, the library. In contrast, he 
reports that there are colleges, in which the library plays a significant 
role in instruction and in the cultural development of students. 

The administration is ultimately responsible for the conduct and 
character of the library. There are four specific services in addition 
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to providing adequate financial support which it should render: (a) 
to lead in clarifying the kind of library program needed: (b) to select 
the librarian best qualified to direct that service; (c) to bring the 
librarian into a vital relationship with the educational program; and 
(d) to insist that careful enrichment of the resources and use of the 
library stand second in importance to good teaching. 


Role of the Faculty in Promoting Library Use 


If the resources and services of the library are to be effectively 
integrated with the educational processes, the active codperation of the 
faculty and the library staff will be necessary in promoting the following 
types of usage: 


A. ‘‘Required” or “‘reserved”’ usage of books by students in groups, 
i. e. whole classes. If such usage is to be effective, the following 
conditions should be met: 


1. Required reading should be organized and stated in a mimeo- 
graphed schedule by which students, the library staff, and 
instructor may be guided; 

2. Required reading should be differentiated from optional read- 
ing and care should be taken to provide sufficient copies of 
the former; 

3. Reserved reading should be restricted to the most important 
material bearing upon the courses; 

4. Required reading should be adjusted to the ability and 
understanding of the students; 

5. The librarian should codperate with the instructor by re- 
porting frequently on the circulation of each reserved title 
and on difficulties and enthusiasms expressed by the students; 


B. A second type of usage which the faculty should encourage and 
direct with the assistance of the library staff is the individualizing 
of instruction through honors courses, independent reading, term 
and research papers. In the last analysis, education is indi- 
vidual—the development of curiosity and the fundamental iniel- 
lectual interests which will stimulate continued study and im- 
provement throughout life; 

C. A third type of library usage can be achieved through the reference 
services and reference sources such as indexes to periodical 
literature, catalogs, bibliographies, encyclopedias, and yearbooks. 
(In the educational process, over a period of years, faculty mem- 

-bers have taken an increasing interest in reserve use, but they 
have not shown the same concern in the reference resources and 
services of the library. The training of students to use the library 
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effectively should be a consideration in all courses. In such 
training the members of the faculty and the librarian should co- 
operate and share responsibility... Reference resources and serv- 
ices should be planned and used to make instruction effective and 
to promote the cultural development of the student.); 

The faculty and library staff should encourage recreational and 
general reading among students as a part of the college program. 
Students should be given as much direct access to books as pos- 
sible even though it entails some loss; 

Library tests should be given to new students to determine their 
ability to use the library and should be followed by such instruction 
as is needed. 


IV. Book Collections 


In the past, too much emphasis has been placed upon the size rather 


than upon the quality of book collections in college libraries. The 
chief concern now should be to select the best material available to 
improve instruction and to further the cultural growth of students 
and faculty. 


A. 


Greater emphasis should be placed upon the selection of books 
by all members of each academic department: no single person 
should dominate selection; 

In order to encourage continuous participation in book selection 
by all faculty members, funds should be allotted to each depart- 
ment according to its needs; 

The subject phase of the reference collection should be developed 
with the aid of faculty; 

The faculty, library staff, and students should participate in 
selecting books for recreational and general or cultural reading; 
Rare books should not be bought by the college library at the 
expense of acquiring the authoritative book resources essential 
to vital instruction; 

The librarian and his staff should assist the faculty in the process 
of selecting books by making available helpful bibliographical 
tools and lists: library holdings should be checked systematically 
against authoritative lists; 

The librarian should promote a balanced development of the 
book collection; 

The librarian should exercise particular care that each faculty 
member is notified of the arrival of books he has requested or is 
especially interested in: classified mimeographed lists of new 
acquisitions should be distributed to all faculty members every 
fortnight and should be posted for the convenience of students 
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and new acquisitions should be placed on display before they 
are shelved in the stacks; 

I. Curriculum committees should not admit new courses in fields 
in which the library’s resources are inadequate; 

J. In general, departmental libraries should be discouraged in the 
small college, especially in the social sciences and humanities. 


V. The Library Staff 


The library staff should be adequately trained, not only technically, 
but academically. ‘This is essential to effective codperation on a basis 
of mutual understanding and respect with the faculty in instruction 
and in the promotion of the cultural development of students. 


A. The library staff should be encouraged 
1. ‘To take courses while employed in order to round out their 
academic and professional education; 
To take leaves for advanced study; 
To participate in professional library organizations; 
To contribute to library and educational literature; 
To read widely in general and professional fields. 


Sa) A ets) 


B. The librarian and his professional assistants should enjoy such 
academic status and administrative relations as will make them 
most useful to the institution. ‘Toward this end, the librarian 
should be invited to serve on committees concerned with in- 
struction. 


The report on the library is presented in detail because it was the consensus 
of the group that the role of the library in instruction is more significant 
than is usually realized. 

Classroom Procedures 


I. The group considered how best to attain the objectives of instruction 
as set forth at the 1941 Conference. There the aims of instruction 
were defined as follows; 


A. To develop habits of sustained intellectual effort in the mastery 
of subject matter; 

B. To develop clearness and accuracy of thought and expression; 

C. To develop intellectual independence and initiative together 
with the ability to form sound judgments; 

D. To establish fundamental interests which would result in con- 

tinuous intellectual curiosity and activity; 

E. To inculcate a sense of social responsibility based upon a sound 
conception of human values; 
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F. To aid the student in developing a satisfying philosophy of life 
through providing a sense of aesthetic, moral, and spiritual values. 


The following recommendations were agreed upon as fundamental to 
the improvement of classroom instruction: 


Continual redefinition of the aims of courses; 

Reworking the structure of courses; 

Search for the best written and most authoritative materials; 

Planning for the individual recitation as well as for the term; 

Preoccupation with all phases of the student’s preparation and 

performance, from assignment to final examination; 

Variation in classroom presentation; 

Awakening an anticipation of what lies before, and the appre- 

ciation and comprehension of ground already covered; 

Coéperation with the library. (See ““The Relation of the Library 

to Instruction,” the preceding report.); - 

The avoidance of lesser defects such as: 

1. Unrelated or ill-proportioned assignments; 

2. Purposeless examinations, unaccompanied by critique of 
performance; 

3. Avoidance of coasting, clowning, moralizing, extraneous ex- 
cursions, indoctrination, sarcasm, offensive allusions to pre- 
vailing mores. : 


HOOw > 


_ 


Since the nature of the class exercise is governed to some extent by the 
size of the class, the level of the group, and the resources of the in- 
stitution, no specific recommendations were adopted regarding the 
validity of the lecture, the recitation, etc., save that the teacher should 
know the various types of classroom procedure and make the choice 
most applicable to a given student group. 


Appraisal of College Teaching 


In attempting to improve instruction, more than teaching procedures 
must be considered. It is essential that bases for the appraisal of the 
college teacher be established. An individual engaged in teaching 
is to be judged not only on his ability to impart knowledge and skills 
but also on his impact upon the students’ attitudes and general 
philosophy of life. 

Some important bases to be considered in any appraisal of the 
instructor are the following: knowledge of the subject, teaching skills, 
general culture, interest in the student, character and integrity, intel- 
lectual honesty, adaptability and codperation, sense of proportion, 
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personal appearance and mannerisms, speech habits, suitability for 
the institution. 
The group recommended frequent appraisal in the belief that it will 
result in the improvement of instruction. 
Methods of Appraisal: 
A. Self appraisal 
1. Through analysis of traits mentioned above; 
2. Through study of 
a. Results of examinations, including those given by outside 
examiners; 
b. enrollment in courses; 
c. Use of library by students; 
3. Through comparison of grades; 
4. Through conferences with students; 
5. Knowledge and use of best materials; 
B. Faculty appraisal (department, division, or committee of whole) 
through 
1. Visiting of classes; 
2. Codperative examinations; 
3. Joint handling of courses; 
4. Discussion of course analyses (instructor’s outlines of courses, 
including reading materials); 
5. Comparison with procedures in other institutions; 
C. Administrative appraisal: 
1. Records of administrative offices; 
2. Outside survey; 
3. Conferences of administrative officers with faculty, students, 
and alumni; 
4. Rating scales filled out by students (see Purdue scale). 


Appraisal based upon limited data is dangerous. Evaluation should 
be made upon the sum of conclusions reached by applying all methods. 
The group believes that genuine improvement in instruction on the 
part of the majority of teachers will derive from their interest in main- 
taining continuous self-appraisal and in searching for means of 
improvement. 


Administrative Attitudes Regarding The Improvement Of Instruction 
Search for good teachers 
A. Essential considerations 
1. Undergraduate record and activities; 
2. Graduate school record; 
3. Recommendations, etc.; 
4. Personal interview; 
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5. Professional and social attitudes; 
6. Performance, if an experienced teacher; 


B. Obligations of administration 


To make known its requirements of the teacher; 

2. To make known what the theacher is expected to do and 
achieve, i. e.—whether primarily teaching, research, public 
relations, and in what proportion; 


II. Concerning criteria of recognition or advancement 
The group recommends that the faculty be informed of the criteria 
for advancement: 


A. If good teaching is the sole criterion, it should be known; 

B. If expenditure of time with individual students is not a criterion, 
it should be known; 

C. If productive research is a primary criterion, it should be known. 


Norse: The group felt that many administrators viewed the research 
activity too narrowly and, more specifically, that many promotions “for 
productive research”? were unwarranted. 

The following observations reflect some of the views expressed by the 
group: 

1. Much that passes for productive research is neither contri- 
bution to learning, nor discovery, nor intellectual inquiry, 
nor research: administrators should assess more carefully the 
publications of faculty members; 

2. Real intellectual inquiry should be nurtured in all institutions 
of higher learning: an environment favorable to research 
adds immeasurably to classroom performance. (However 
‘administratively forced researches” are as harmful to 
instruction as an environment unfavorable to research.); 

3. The college teacher should be a scholar: scholarship means 
the possession of certain knowledge and understanding, 
upon which sound and critical judgments are based, and 
it also means keeping abreast of the literature of a field. 
(Such attributes should not be lightly brushed aside in the 
consideration of a teacher’s advancement.) 


The group believes that instruction will be maintained at highest levels 
in those institutions where the rewards of good teaching are fully understood 
and published abroad. 
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IV. REPORT OF GROUP II 
The Improvement of the Curriculum 


Group II dealt with the problem of the improvement of the curriculum. 
The problem was considered from two viewpoints: (1) that of the needs 
arising from the war situation; (2) that of the long-range objectives of edu- 
cational policy, including the post-war readjustment. 


Organization 


Dean Herbert Drennon was elected Chairman, and Dean C. K. Brown 
Secretary. Dean Marten ten Hoor, the consultant working with this group, 
was the ex-officio representative of the group on the Steering Committee of 
the Conference. 

The group was composed of Messrs. Baker, Bass, Bond, Bralliar, Can- 
naday, Chase, Craft, Diehl, Draughon, Ewing, Geiger, Govan, Griffin, 
Hardy, Johnston, Kurz, Marshall, Mayer, Mitchell, Myers, Napier, Nelson, 
Smith, Stone, Ullrich, and Misses Smith and Tilt. 

The following committees were appointed: 


Drafting: Messrs. Drennon, Brown, Ullrich; 

Criticisms of the Report of 1941: Messrs. Mayer, Draughon, Kurz; 
Bibliography: Dean A. C. Smith, Mr. Govan, Miss Tilt; 

Agenda: Deans A. C. Smith, Stone, Mary P. Smith; 

New Courses and Core Curriculum: Messrs. Napier, Chase, Ullrich, 
Nelson, Kurz, Johnston, Hardy, Diehl, and Miss Tilt; 

Long-Range Curricular Development: Messrs. Bond, Draughon, 
Bass. 


pla gi aes 


> 


Aim 

The aim of the group was to consider suggestions for adapting the cur- 
riculum to present and future needs. It approached its work from the 
viewpoint of the broader aspects of the curriculum rather than from that of 
the details of curricular organization. In this way, attention was focused 
upon problems of concern to the various types of institutions represented. 

Following the suggestion of the 1941 Conference, the group regarded its 
work primarily as a continuing study of the subject matter of Parts IV and 
V of the 1941 Report. Before beginning this work, the group approved in 
substance Part I (‘‘Education as an Agency of Society’’), Part II (‘‘Educa- 
tion as a Means of Developing the Individual Member of Society’), and 
Part III (‘Some Weaknesses and Failures in the American Educational 
Program”) of that report. 


I. Education as an Agency of Society 


Before attempting to set out the objectives of education as an agency 
of social progress, it is necessary to preface the statement with a list 
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of certain assumptions which are basic to American ideals and the 
American way of life and to which attention should be called, par- 
ticularly at this time of crisis in the world. Among these assumptions 
are the following: 


A. 


That American education is committed to the principles of 
democracy which declare that government is a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself, and that the end of government is the 
realization of the good life for all members of society; 

That democracy is based upon certain fundamental conceptions, 
such as the inherent worth and dignity of the individual, re- 
ligious freedom, tolerance, and the brotherhood of man, which 
largely derive from religion; 

That democracy is dynamic and is committed to the principle 
that social change which is necessary to progress is to be accom- 
plished by orderly processes as provided by the Constitution of the 
United States rather than by revolution, and that, if democracy 
is to survive, it must provide effective agencies for long range plan- 
ning and for improving democratic institutions, including pro- 
vision for the necessary educational facilities; 

That the principles of freedom of speech, of expression, and of 
academic freedom are essential to the democratic conception ot 
education, but that they are not to be interpreted as protecting 
those who advocate the overthrow of democracy. 


In the light of these assumptions, the objectives of education as an agency 
of progress in American society may be stated as follows: 


A. 


To promote the democratic ideal by imbuing youth with respect 
for and loyalty to American traditions, by inspiring in them a 
sense of gratitude for the heritage which is ours and by instructing 
them in the history and the principles of the American system 
and in the virtures and values of democracy; 

To make a contribution through instruction toward the solution 
of the complex problems of community life by inspiring a desire 
to alleviate inequalities and maladjustments, which often result 
in the inefficiency of democratic processes and a loss of faith in 
democracy; 

To contribute to community progress by using its influence on 
behalf of sound educational ideals and policies in non-school edu- 
cational and recreational agencies, such as the moving picture, 
the radio, etc., that affect profoundly the ideals and attitudes 
of both youth and adults; 
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To adjust its program, within the limits of its resources and facili- 
ties and within the scope of its functions, to meet the increasing 
variety of demands which developing democracy makes upon 
it, particularly in times of emergency; 

To strengthen moral and spiritual values in community life 
through every agency at its command and to provide broad re- 
ligious as well as intellectual and moral training for youth in the 
belief that, since the basic democratic conceptions derive from 
religious idealism and from the moral teachings of Christianity, 
they will scarcely survive unless supported by the inspiration of 
their original source. 


Education as a Means of Developing the Individual Member of 
Society 

The ultimate purpose of education from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual is to guide the student in discovering his latent possibilities and 
interests in order that he may attain the fullest self-realization. In 
line with this general purpose, the specific aims of education are to 
assist the student: 


rat 


To acquire a general body of knowledge acquainting him with 
the heritage of the race through the study of the humanities, 
with problems of human relations through the study of the social 
sciences, with the nature of the physical and biological world 
through the study of the natural sciences; 

To develop skills in clear and accurate thinking and expression 
and habits of sustained intellectual effort, so necessary for a 
successful citizen in a democracy; 

To develop intellectual initiative and independence of thought 
basic to the formation of sound judgments which are required 
in the solution of the varied and complex problems of democratic 
society and which are particularly needed in periods of great 
change; 

To develop curiosity and fundamental intellectual interests which 
will stimulate continued study and improvement throughout life; 
To develop through theory and practice a knowledge of and an 
interest in current social problems and a sense of responsibility, 
particularly civic responsibility, for helping in their solution; 

To develop an effective philosophy of life, an intergrated person- 
ality, and a strong character by stimulating an appreciation of 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and spiritual values and by pro- 
moting the development of appropriate and effective habits of 
action; 


Ill. 
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G. To acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which will enable 
him to succeed in a socially worthwhile occupation of his own 
choice as well as a citizen. 


Some Weaknesses and Failures in the American Educational Program 
Before undertaking any modification of curriculum and degree re- 
quirements, it is necessary to identify the weaknesses and failures now 
most prevalent in American education. Among them are those named 
below. They refer to formal education at all levels, and presuppose 
the aims and objectives of education to be those described in I and 
II above. 


A. The tendency of the community, the church, the home, and other 
groups to shift to formal education responsibility for education 
which these other agencies should assume or share; 

B. ‘The failure to emphasize sufficiently that it is the processes of 
democracy which make this form of government self-corrective 
and that therefore education should place as much emphasis 
upon the processes as upon the ideals of democracy; 

C. The current tendency in education to conceive of the democratic 
process as purely experimental rather than as a continuous effort 
to discover effective methods of realizing the ideals of democracy; 

D. The preoccupation with the “pathology of democracy,” with the 
result that students are so impressed with the abuses and weak- 
nesses of democracy that they lost sight of its successes and lose 
confidence in its possibilities; 

E. The failure-of educational institutions to exemplify the ideals 
and processes of democracy; 

F. The failure to point out that democracy, ideally considered, 
should always be a guide, and that the concrete realization of 
it is necessarily limited by existing conditions; 

G. The failure to realize that knowledge is power for evil as well as 
for good and that therefore education should also endeavor to 
train the student to desire the good and to strive to realize it; 

H. The failure in education to correlate freedom and restraint, rights 
and duties, private privilege and social responsibility; 

I. The failure to realize the necessity of discipline as a factor in 
training the individual for successful living in a democratic society; 

J. The failure to realize the progressive weakening of a religious 
influence on large numbers of our youth, and the failure to deal 
effectively with it; 

K. The tendency in education to place too much reliance on the 
mechanics of education and to forget the greater importance of 
the teacher and the student; 
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The tendency in the selection of teachers to place insufficient 
emphasis upon character and personality; 

The frequent failure on the part of teachers to understand the 
personal, moral, and spiritual crisis of students in present-day 
society and to provide needed guidance; 

The inadequacy of the program of vocational guidance, training, 
and placement, and the failure to recognize the importance of 
skilled workmen in a democratic society; 

The lack of intelligent and effective control and supervision of 
extracurricular activities by educational institutions. 


IV. Some Guiding Principles of Curricular Organization 


aly 


These principles rest upon the general definition of the purpose 
of education, as stated in Part I above, viz., “‘to guide the student 
in discovering his latent possibilities and interests, in order that 
he may attain the fullest self-realization.” 

The curriculum should be conceived “‘not as a collection of 
courses but as a series of inter-related experiences—physical, 
moral, intellectual, religious, aesthetic—making possible this 
self-realization.” 


V. Concrete Proposals for the Curriculum 


aA 


Suggestions for immediate adaption of the curriculum 
1. To meet continuing demands for curriculum improvement. 
a. The core curriculum: 

While the specific courses to be included and the num- 

ber of hours to be devoted to various fields will vary from 

institution to institution, the work of the first two years 
in higher education should 

(1) include instruction in the three great areas of knowl- 
edge commonly called the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences; 

(2) emphasize moral and religious values; 

(3) include, in common with the work of the last two 
years, physical education and training for physical 
fitness; 

(4) include instruction in the ideals and institutions of 
American representative democracy. 

b. Survey courses: 

Survey courses designed to acquaint the student with 

wide areas of knowledge and to foster the habit of cor- 

relating knowledge newly acquired with that already 
possessed have a useful place in the curriculum, provided 
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(1) sufficient time is devoted to them; 

(2) proper selection of material is made; 

(3) adequate library facilities are available; 

(4) properly trained personnel can be secured to conduct 
them; 

(5) teachers find that they can codperate in the 
undertaking. 

Inter-departmental majors: 

The colleges should be encouraged to introduce majors 

on an inter-departmental basis, without impairing 

specialization, in order to broaden the scope of learning, 
and to prepare for future careers, especially that of 

teaching. , 

Library: 

The curriculum should be so planned as to encourage 

the use of library materials and to develop in the student 

the habit of reading. Group II commends the proposals 
of Group I on “The Relation of the Library to In- 
struction.” 

Extracurricular activities: 

The so-called extracurricular activities should be a 

definite part of the educational program. In order that 

they may perform their proper function they should 

(1) receive direction and necessary supervision from 
the faculty; 

(2) be related as closely as possible to the curricular 
work; — 

(3) be subjected to control or reduced in importance, 
so far as their consumption of student time and 
interest is concerned, wherever they interfere with 
the achievement of principal educational objectives. 


To meet emergency war needs: 


a. 


New courses for the new times: 

(1) Oriental, Latin-American, and British Common- 
wealth Civilizations: 
In view of the facts that we are in the midst of a 
world revolution and that we have heretofore con- 
fined our interests and attention largely to Western 
culture, our institutions of higher education should 
widen their horizons by endeavoring to enter upon 
a sympathetic understanding of the other civiliza- 
tions, and should, where they are equipped to 
offer sound courses, introduce such courses in the 
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(2) 


(3) 


languages, literatures, and philosophies of other 
peoples as will aid the graduates of our institu- 
tions to fulfill better the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of this nation for leadership in the post-war 
world. 

Aviation: 

Colleges should make one of their objectives the 
orientation of their students to the age of air trans- 
portation, with special reference to the economic, 
social, and political implications of the new means 
of transport. Methods of achieving this objective 
will depend upon local situations. Courses in 
modern geography, meteorology, radio communi- 
cation, mathematics, economics, political science, 
physics, photography, and navigation offer excellent 
opportunities. 

Physical fitness: 

The colleges should accept responsibility for the 
physical education of their students and should pro- 
vide such instruction and training as will correct 
physical defects and inculcate good health habits. 
This instruction and training should extend through 
the entire college career of the student to the end 
that these habits may become fixed. ‘The program 
should go well beyond training for participation in 
inter-collegiate or intra-mural sports. To be most 
effective, it should be conducted by expertly 
trained persons and should include careful medical 
examinations, followed where necessary by remedial 
physical training, and basic instruction in physi- 
ology, hygiene, and nutrition. 


b. Acceleration: 
While it is both necessary and desirable to accelerate 
the college course during the war emergency, it is equally 
important to guard against lowered academic standards: 


(1) 


(2) 


Colleges should carefully protect their standards of 
admission, and while providing special facilities to 
students lacking college preparatory courses, beca se 
of accelerated programs, should not give credit 
courses of high-school grade; 

The extension of the regular academic year from 
nine months to twelve should be regarded as an 
emergency measure only; 
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(3) Since a certain minimum time is required for 
assimilation by the student, condensed time sched- 
ules should be recognized as increasing the difficulty 
of instruction; 

(4) Where heavier teaching loads are imposed in 
certain areas because of the fact that some students 
accelerate while others do not, every effort to 
readjust burdens in the interest of adequate in- 
struction should be made; 

(5) Increase in the normal course or hour load of 
students should, in general, be avoided; 

(5) In order to provide time for accelerated schedules 
less emphasis should be placed upon extracurricular 
activities not directly related to the war effort; 

(7) Where new courses are introduced, careful consid- 
eration should be given to the question of which 
courses, if any, they should replace. 


B. Suggestions for long-range planning of curricular re-organization 


This group recommends to the Committee on Work Conferences: 


I. 


That a central research and service bureau be established 
to aid member institutions of the Association in the study 
of problems of the type with which this Conference is 
concerned; 

That the possibility of establishing committees in éach 
Southern state to seek better codrdination of high school and 
college curricula be explored; 

That member colleges be urged to make careful self-evalua- 
tions of their programs and objectives, and that reports of 
such analyses be studied at a future work conference; 

That, in view of the criticism that the findings of the group 
studying curriculum in the 1941 Work Conference were 
vague and difficult to translate into action, the various 
faculties of member institutions be urged to study devices 
and procedures for putting into operation the broad principles 
enunciated by the 1941 Work Conference, and that reports 
of such studies be considered at a future work conference; 
That a careful study be made by some agency of the Associa- 
tion of ways in which college facilities can be better employed 
in furthering the war effort and of means of preparing to meet 
the problems of rehabilitation that will confront the colleges 
after the war. In the judgment of Group II, these two 
problems should be studied by the faculties of the various 
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institutions, and the results of these studies should be con- 
sidered at the next work conference. 
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V. REPORT OF GROUP III 


Personnel Problems and Services 
Organization 


The group organized on June 22. Dean Frank J. Gilliam was elected 
Chairman, and Professor William Melcher, Secretary. Principal Noble B. 
Hendrix was consultant to the group. The group was composed of Messrs. 
Alter, Armstrong, Cate, Evans, Frey, Gardner, Godard, Grossnickle, Hunter, 
Knight, McClelland, McGinnis, Markert, Mathews, Nelson, Noffsinger, 
Richmond, Fred C. Smith, Wiseman, and Mrs. Cheney. 


Aims 
To select certain problems in the field of personnel services; to explore 
them; to find existing practices that, in the judgment of the group, are meet- 
ing the problems with some degree of success; and to discover the guiding 
principles underlying the successful meeting of these problems. 


Introductory Statement 


The group on Personnel Problems and Services reviewed the reports of 
the committees on Evaluation and on Guidance of the 1941 Work Conference. 
The findings of the last year’s committees were in the main accepted as a 
valid basis for the work this year of Group III. Reports of work done in 
these fields by various institutions during the past year made valuable con- 
tribution to the work of this year’s group. 

Guidance was defined as “‘the necessary assistance made available to an 
individual to enable him (himself) to choose, prepare for, enter upon and 
be successful in a socially worthwhile occupation and to live a useful and 
satisfying life.” Emphasis was placed on the principle that guidance should 
have as its primary aim the encouragement and development of self-direction 
on the part of the student toward achieving the aims of college education. 

Group III limited itself to four significant problems that every institution 
faces in helping its students to develop a sense of direction and purpose in 
order that they may achieve in their lives to the fullest degree possible worth- 

while educational aims. 

In limiting itself to the four problems studied, the group was thoroughly 
conscious of a large number of kindred and probably equally important 
problems, consideration of which was prevented by the shortness of time. 
Some of these additional problems are named at the end of this report. 

The group felt that work by faculty committees on such problems during 
the year would be valuable in connection with the consideration of the 
problems by a future conference. 
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Topics Considered 
The four topics considered by the group-were as follows: 


I. How to induct the new college student into the traditions, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities of the college in a way that will enable 
him to begin and continue to direct his activities toward achieving 
the objectives of college education; 


II. How to create genuine interest on the part of the faculty members in 
a student adjustment program, and how to secure their active and 
intelligent participation; 

III. How to establish and maintain an effective counselor-student relation- 
ship; 

IV. How to secure the necessary information to give a basis for under- 
standing and aiding the individual student with a view to determining 
what shall be done with 


A. Non-college material; 

B. The mal-adjusted college student; 
C. The “normal” college student; 
D. ‘The superior student. 


Every member of Group III served upon one of the committees to make 
preliminary study and to prepare presentation of one of these problems. 
Reports were made to the group in each case and discussion followed. 


Introducing the New Student to College Life 


I. How to induct the new college student into the traditions, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities of the college in a way that will enable 
him to begin and continue to direct his activities toward achieving 
the objectives of college education is a serious problem. 


The term “orientation,” originally a church term, simply means 


getting the student to face in the right direction so that he may profit 
from the traditions, ideals, and opportunities of the college environ- 
ment. It does not involve changing the curriculum, instruction, and 
other parts of the college which are being properly considered by other 
groups. It is the initial part of a continuous guidance program. 
Although there may still be those who consider orientation a form 
of “‘sugar-coating” of bitter academic pills, the members of Group III 
believe there is a need of orientation in light of the multiplicity of 
modern college offerings, mass-education, and size of institutions, the 
intricacies of campus life, and above all, the appalling number of 
freshman casualties. Personnel Studies by the North Central Asso- 
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ciation,! Presbyterian colleges,? and Lutheran colleges’ generally 
indicate the importance of well-organized orientation programs. The 
Lutheran study indicates that those institutions with the longer and 
better organized programs achieved better orientation than institu- 
tions giving only a few days to this effort. A test of freshman orienta- 
tion was given to students at fourteen colleges. A significant positive 
correlation between orientation, as measured, and college marks was 
found even with American Council Psychological Examination scores 
“held constant.”” Apparently, orientation is related to college marks 
in ways not covered by the American Council scholastic aptitude test. 


II. After considerable discussion, both by the group and by a special sub- 
committee, the following activities, principles, and problems were 
suggested: 


A. Orientation activities: 


1. Developing understanding, appreciation, and skills in the 
use of the library; 

2. Testing and securing information concerning the background 
of the new student; 

3. Acquainting the new student with the physical plant and 
surroundings; 

4. Acquainting the freshmen with the spirit, traditions and 
objectives of the institution; 

5. Assisting the new student in acquiring the necessary tech- 
niques for transition from high school practices to those of 
college—including budgeting of time, reading rapidly with 
comprehension, use of discrimination in note-taking, effective 
learning and remembering, techniques of problem solving; 

6. Well-organized receiving of students immediately upon arrival 
to college community (One large institution stressed the 
importance of meeting freshmen at the stations and trans- 
porting them about the campus to avoid bewilderment.); 

7. Orientation to the academic program of the institution— 
colleges in the university, divisions, departments, general 
curricula, credit hours, marking systems, degree requirements, 
scholastic standards; 

8. Orientation to the “extra” activities—athletic, religious and 
social; 


1 North Central Association Reports on Personnel Studies.’ 

* McCrackin, C. C., Personnel Studies, Philadelphia: Board of Christian Education, United 
Presbyterian Church. 3 

8 Nelson, Erland, “Effectiveness of Freshman Orientation at Fourteen Colleges,” School 
and Society, 55, 138-139, 1942. Nelson, Erland, ‘‘Orientation in Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
other North-Central Colleges,”’ Proceedings of National Lutheran Educational Conference, 1940, 
Oneonta, N. Y. President H. J. Arnold, Secretary. 
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g. Adjustment to civic privileges and responsibilities on the 
campus both as an individual student and as a member of 
the group. This includes development of proper attitudes 
toward institutional rules and discipline; 

10, Orientation for the promotion of good health; 

11. Student financial adjustment with special reference to student 
aid, loan funds, self-help opportunities; 

12. Some orientation toward the world of work. 


Principles considered desirable in orientation of freshmen: 

1. Throughout the orientation program, seek student partici- 
pation rather than the imparting of imformation through 
lectures; 

2. Apparently somewhat extended periods of orientation are 
more effective than those of only a few days; 

3. The orientation program should gradually merge into the 
college guidance program which involves such matters as 
choice of professional school, majors, minors, vocation and 
various personal matters; 

4. An intimate acquaintanceship with each individual freshman 
should be sought with a consequent decentralization of fresh- 
man groups. (To this end, it is deemed desirable to make defi- 
nite assignment of advisers to individual freshmen near the 
opening of school.); 

5. Where courses are given in freshman orientation, such classes 

- should be taught by one well-qualified teacher rather than 
by the combined effort of several instructors; 

6. There should be systematic use of all pertinent personnel 
data (tests, marks, inventories, rating scales, background data) 
in continuous orientation and guidance of freshmen. 


Some problems for further consideration: 

Out of vigorous discussion came a number of problems and 
questions which are handled in different ways by the various 
institutions. Some of these problems will doubtless warrant 
‘study during the coming year. 

Although all of the institutions make some use of freshman 
tests, the validity of tests given during the emotional stress of the 
opening days may be doubted. Freshman testing should prob- 
ably be held to the very minimum needed for registration until the 
student has become somewhat acquainted with the new surround- 
ings. (Studies have been made on this question; more are 
needed.) Should fees be charged students for tests, “‘feeds,”? and 
other opening activities? Practices vary, but the group seemed 
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to favor omission of such fees, definitely making the new student 
feel the friendly hospitality of the institution. Mental and physi- 
cal health of the incoming student and development of student 
personality was considered worthy of more attention than is fre- 
quently given. Orientation to the library should not be a 
matter of information but rather the development of skillful 
activity—closely related to his freshman subjects. Silent reading 
habits affect college success. How can wide-scale provision be 
made for improvement in this fundamental activity? How should 
transfer students be inducted? Is it satisfactory to try to orient 
transfer students with freshmen? Do transfer students need care- 
ful orientation even more than freshmen? At least one large 
university represented in this group does provied special orienta- 
tion for transfer students. How can this best be handled? 

Many institutions make considerable use of upper-classmen 
in the orientation of freshmen. The dean of a large state uni- 
versity reported extensive use of juniors and seniors as advisers 
of freshmen. A week of intensive training on how to guide fresh- 
men is given these student advisers prior to the arrival of the 
freshmen. The proper selection and preparation of these 
advisers seems to be the key to the success of this program. 

A “freshman camp” was found helpful at another institution. 
This camp accomplishes a number of objectives of the orientation 
program such as acquaintance with fellow freshmen and faculty, 
and the establishment of friendly, codperative attitudes. 

Are orientation courses desirable? Some institutions have 
found such eourses effective; others prefer the short intensive 
program at the opening of the freshman year. Again, the method 
of orientation will doubtless need to be studied in the light of the 
peculiar factors obtaining at each institution. 

Which areas should be treated in the orientation program? 
Programs indicating the orientation units considered were sub- 
mitted by the following institutions: The Junior College of 
Augusta, Louisiana State University, Maryville College, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Newberry College, Washington 
and Lee University. 


How to Develop Faculty Interest and Participation In the Program of 
Student Adjustment 


The first step in’ securing faculty interest and participation 
was thought to be that of imparting adequate information to the 
faculty concerning the purposes and procedures connected with 
the program of student adjustment. If members of the faculty 
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understand that the program is meant to apply to all students 
rather than merely to the cases of unusual maladjustment, there 
will be a greater realization of the opportunity for participation 
which is offered to each member of the teaching staff. Also, if 
they understand the nature of the procedures to be followed, they 
will find it easier to participate than if they are simply given the 
vague feeling that they should do something about guidance with- 
out knowing what they may do. 

The college administration may secure interest by asking the 
faculty to participate in the formation of the guidance program 
of the institution. Both faculty meetings and committee codpera- 
tion may be utilized for this purpose. 

Through the use of printed or mimeographed forms on the 
diagnosis of student failure, faculty members may discern the 
relationship between student adjustment and academic success. 
These forms, as used by one institution, consist of a check-list 
of typical causes of failure, including causes of a social as well as 
of an academic nature. Space is left in which the instructor 
may add reasons not included on the check-list. Space is also 
provided for the instructor’s recommendation of any steps to be 
followed by the administrative staff or the faculty adviser. 
These reports become a part of the student’s personnel record, 
may form the basis for interview between adviser and student, 
and may initiate conferences between the instructor and the 
student. 

One college reported an experiment in which the interest of 
the faculty was enlisted in an attempt to cut down student mor- 
tality by means of increased student guidance. Fifty selected 
students who were to be dropped for academic failure were allowed 
to return. Under increased guidance, thirty of the fifty success- 
fully completed degree requirements, some being graduated with 
honors. One important result of this experiment was an in- 
creased interest and respect for the total guidance program on 
the part of the faculty. 

It was agreed that not all instructors are good advisers. How- 
ever, a number of members of the group reported instances in 
which certain instructors who felt that they would be poor ad- 
visers developed into excellent ones after a little experience. 
The implication was that the best way to discover which faculty 
members are or are not suited to this work is to give them all an 
opportunity to participate. Whenever it is feasible, the teaching 
load of the instructors who carry an extensive counselling pro- 
gram should be reduced. 


I. 
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Attention was called to the point that the faculty may be 
especially helpful in improving student adjustment to the use of 
the library. The codperation of the entire faculty is necessary 
for the development of an understanding of the library’s resources, 

Faculty participation does not act as a substitute for the use 
of experts or specialists in such fields as mental testing, mental 
hygiene, and vocational guidance. Faculty members may 
learn, however, the technique of using the materials which such 
sources may provide in the student’s personnel record. 


Establishing and Maintaining an Effective Counselor-Student Relationship 


Developing the Relationship 

Pre-college guidance. Preparation for the counselor-student relation- 
ship should begin before the student enters college. After the student 
has been accepted for admission, correspondence may be carried on 
to advantage concerning courses desired, vocational plans, objectives 
and requirements of the institution, possible needs for adjustment, and 
other matters helping to meet the guidance needs of the student. 
High schools can render a valuable service by orienting their students 
toward suitable types of colleges, particularly during the senior year. 


Faculty cooperation. The sympathetic attitude of the faculty as a 
group and their willingness as individuals to codperate in the guid- 
ance program are extremely important in developing an effective 
counselor-student relationship. The ideal would be to have every 
instructor by interest and ability a potential counselor. 


Student attitudes...A wholesome attitude on the part of students as a 
group toward counseling is helpful in preparing for the counselor- 
student relationship. Explanations of the program should be made 
tactfully and the use of terms distasteful in student parlance should be 
avoided. The orientation course provides an excellent means for 
developing the proper attitudes toward the relationship. 

Another plan found valuable in many colleges for developing proper 
attitudes is the use of upperclass student counselors. Whether we 
wish it or not, much information is passed on by upper-classmen to 
entering students. Most upper-classmen are glad to codperate by 
assuming counseling responsibility, and experience indicates that in 
most cases the counseling is effectively done. The procedure varies 
in different colleges. Regardless of the method used, it was felt that 
the use of upperclass counselors in codperation with the college 
counseling program was almost uniformly successful. 


Faculty Counselors. The selection of suitable faculty counselors is 
extremely important. Often those who are greatly interested in the 
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idea of counseling are unfitted for it by personality and temperament 
Certainly a dominating, prying, nagging, or over-solicitious person 
would not be an acceptable counselor. It is possible, however, for 
many teachers through study and self-instruction to improve them- 
selves in this respect. 

It appears to be generally thought best for the college to use as 
many acceptable counselors as are available and at the same time 
keep the number of students per counselor as small as possible. Five 
would be an ideal number; ten is not too many for most counselors, 
although this depends, of course, upon the amount of time devoted to 
other duties. In most colleges, the counselors are selected by the 
officer or committee responsible for the counseling program and 
assigned to the students as soon as possible after they arrive. Some 
colleges have found successful the plan of allowing students to select 
their own counselors within certain limitations. In any case, it is 
felt that some plan should be used whereby an intelligent attempt is 
made to insure compatibility between counselor and student upon a 
common basis of interest or association. 

The counselor should be a person of wholesome personality, of un- 
questioned character, and of religious interests. He should have an 
understanding of interview technique and should in ordinary cases 
be able to establish quickly the rapport so important in the counseling 
relationship. He should know how to interpret and use judiciously 
informational data, including test results. He should have interests 
in common with the student he counsels, or, better still, should have 
a wide range of interests so as to have some things in common with 
different types of students. He should be friendly, understanding, 
and sympathetic but at the same time balanced in his judgment. He 
should be a good listener, slow to advise until all available facts are 
known. He should never dictate but should guide the student in 
working out his own course of action. : 

It must be realized, of course, that no counselor will in any wise 
possess all of these qualifications. Nevertheless, these represent an 
ideal to be earnestly striven for by every person connected with the 
counseling procedure. 


Individual differences. The very nature of the counseling program in- 
dicates that it must be adapted to the individual. No two colleges 
need the same counseling program, no two counselors use the same 
counseling procedures, and no two students are exactly alike in their 
guidance needs or in the approach which may be used by the counselor 
in establishing the relationship. There is the student of superior 
ability and performance and the “‘problem” student; the student who 
desires little or no assistance and the too dependent student who 
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wishes all decisions to be made for him; the conscientious student who 
avoids the counselor because he already knows his trouble and is not 
overly anxious to correct it. In all the variations of these types, the 
counseling relationship must be adapted and adjusted to the individual 
student. 


Maintaining the Relationship 

Meeting student’s needs. ‘The criterion by which the counseling pro- 
gram will stand or fall is the degree to which it meets the needs of 
each student. The counselor attempts to meet these needs by first 
carefully diagnosing the student’s problems and then by guiding him 
toward their solution. The counselor should keep careful check upon 
such matters as study habits, methods, and environment; reading 
ability and use of the library; health, and eye and ear defects; moti- 
vation and vocational plans; social and personality problems; religious 
life; economic problems, including excessive self-help efforts; student- 
teacher relationships; information about curriculum, grades, credits, 
absences, and the like. Often it is necessary to consider the peculiar 
problems of the “‘misfit” student and, on the other hand, of the student 
of superior ability. Especially during the present war period the 
counselor must be on the alert to help meet the trying problems which 
now confront all students, both men and women, and to help them 
develop a sense of maturity, self-direction, responsibility, and 
independence. 


Continuous adaption. The counseling program must constantly be 
adapted to its purposes. The amount and type of counseling should 
be changed as found desirable. The interviews should be informal 
and their number should be varied as needed. They should be op- 
tional, if possible, and not rigidly scheduled. Sometimes it will be 
found that counselor and student are unsuited, or that the student 
has drifted into a counseling relationship with another person. In 
either case the change should be made as quietly as possible. 


Supervision. It is necessary that there be a person or committee re- 
sponsible for the program and a central office through which it may 
be directed. Through this office the various counseling activities 
may be correlated, and the informational data may be made available 
to all concerned. Often problems reported to the central office with 
reference to class work, dormitory conduct, social relations, or even 
minor disciplinary difficulties may be referred directly to the counselor 
for handling. At times a parent may be referred to the counselor as 
one more closely in touch with the student’s program and progress. 
It is well to arrange as many social contacts as possible between coun- 
selors and students. Many counselors will lead in this by inviting 
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counselees to their homes or by mista them special attention in 
other ways. a 

It is considered valuable to have repute meetings of counselors for 
the exchange of information and for the discussion of unusual prob- 
lems. Every effort should be made to maintain the morale of the 
counselors by stimulating their interest and by giving recognition to 
the importance of their services whenever possible. 

Regular, brief reports should be made by each counselor on the 
progress or problems of each of his counselees. A final, detailed report 
at the close of the year should be made a part of each student’s perma- 
nent file, where it affords a valuable basis for future counseling. 

It is recognized, of course, that no college will be able to obtain 
complete response from either faculty or students. [tis believed, how- 
ever, that the principle of individual counseling is in keeping with 
the accepted objectives of higher education. To have such a program 
successful, every effort should be made to keep the counselor-student 
relationship effective. 


How to Secure the Necessary Information to Give a Basis for Understanding and 
Aiding the Individual Student 


In addition to consideration of the titled statement, effort was made to 
determine what disposition should be made of the student who was con- 
sidered to be non-college material, of the student who was maladjusted, of 
the average or normal student, and of the superior individual. 

All life is a continued process of adjustment. Orientation, guidance, 
and counseling are aspects or processes in the problem of adjusting students 
to a life situation. If the student with or without the aid of the personnel 
worker makes the necessary adjustments, he succeeds, If he does not make 
the necessary adjustments, he is a failure. Counseling, then, is “that part 
of student personnel work in which a counselor marshals the resources of 
an institution and the community to assist a student to achieve the optimum 
adjustment of which he is capable.” The key to success, then, in human 
adjustment to any life situation is a full understanding of that situation. If 
student personnel workers wish to/assist a student to achieve the optimum 
adjustment of which he is capable, they must bring about the clearest under- 
standing possible of the college situation. 

In order to effect this clear understanding, certain procedures almost 
certainly must be followed. The freshman, in the first place, must be as 
thoroughly familiar as possible with the college, the campus, the faculty, 
the administrative officers, the courses, and the social and religious life. It 
is the primary responsibility of those interested in personnel services to see 
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that this is accomplished as quickly and as efficiently as possible; yet the 
counselor must keep in mind the limits of absorption and retention. 

To bring about the freshman’s complete understanding of his new situ- 

ation and his subsequent adjustments are the fundamental purposes of all 
orientation programs. Each college must, of necessity, evolve its own pro- 
gram. College personnel, who are to guide and counsel, likewise seek a 
«complete understanding of the student. This involves gathering information 
about the student. No one method in gathering information or, for that 
matter, no particular information has been generally accepted. Question- 
naires or information blanks sent to prospective freshmen are useful. One 
institution has used successfully information available from the state de- 
partment of education on high school graduates. The department fur- 
nishes the academic rank of each student, the size of his graduating class, 
and the units earned. In the first week on the campus, in addition to fill- 
ing out, under supervision, additional personnel blanks, the student is 
usually given a psychological test, a general English test, a general reading 
test, and if he registers in a natural science, a science aptitude test. Other 
information, such as interest tests, should be given later in the semester. 
A thorough physical examination should be given. All of the above in- 
formation should be kept in the personnel record, usually a cumulative 
record form. To this will be added results of grades, including mid-semester 
‘grades, absences, and especially the results of interviews and conferences 
~with faculty counselors. 

Another important factor is helping the student to understand and in- 
terpret himself. This is usually a lengthy process and involves the use of 
the material which is constantly being gathered. This problem involves the 
most skillful and ingenious counseling. To use the information for any 
other than the most sincere purpose is gross breach of confidence. Student 
advisers are used in addition to carefully selected members of the faculty. 
‘Caution, of course, should be observed that student advisers perform only 
those functions which do not involve the handling of the personnel records. 

Faculty counselors naturally have full use of all information available, 
and further contribute additional information to the records. It will be 
obvious, then, that the number of students per counselor should definitely 
be limited. Best procedures demand that the counselor see each student 
at least once each semester. It will be clear that no pre-determined number 
of visits can be laid down. It apparently is valid that a student who does 
not desire advice should not be urged into the matter. : 

In our colleges today are many students who evidently lack the qualities 
to attain a satisfactory degree of success in college and who lack the ability 
to maintain satisfactory scholarship. ‘These students have come to be known 
as “non-college material.”” The college curriculum, in the first place, 
demands that students have ability to learn in the abstract. Obviously, 
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not all have this ability in sufficient amount. It is the counselor’s job to 
_ find work suitable to the abilities of his students. Failure in this task causes 
the greatest source of ‘‘drop-outs.’? Many of these “‘non-college material”’ 
students, it may be said in behalf of the counselor, are saved, and as we 
have seen, have made satisfactory adjustments with their academic schedules. 

Consideration of the mal-adjusted student can hardly begin before there 
is assurance that the faculty is well-adjusted. It is apparent that under the 
stress of the present emergency, all people are victims of mal-adjustment in 
various degrees. For a sympathetic understanding of the students problems, 
a counselor needs to realize that family and social complexes present diffi- 
cult situations. Too much money or the lack of money are trouble points. 
Genuine sympathy on the part of the counselor is invaluable here. 

The normal student’s problems may be best served by alertness in catching 
the difficulty early. Wrong interests, over-work, wrong associations, “‘over- 
dating,” and financial problems involving malnutrition are ever-present 
and require constant watching. Prevention is the large part of cure. 
Necessary adjustments often are easily made if the counselor observes 
accurately. 

One of the major responsibilities of the college is to find superior individuals 
and to develop them to the fullest. It is obvious that this class should furnish 
ultimate leadership. The superior individual very often has difficulty 
making adjustment. It is wise, then, for the counselor to suspect a physical 
deficiency or an emotional disturbance as leading causes of mal-adjustment. 
Contact with the parent is invaluable in correcting these conditions. 
Recommended assistance includes the giving of more work to the superior 
student. Expect more from him, broaden his horizons, have him work to 
his limitations. This procedure, if handled carefully, leaves little time for 
cause of mal-adjustment. 


Additional problems suggested for future study are: 


The social-recreational program; 

Moral and spiritual guidance; 

Health programs; 

Housing and food; 

Self-help programs; 

Placement and follow-up; 

Extracurricular activities; 

War service guidance; 

Codperative pre-college testing and guidance; 
Relations between administration and faculty. 
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VI. REPORT OF GROUP IV 


The Responsibility of the Liberal Arts College for the 
Education of Teachers 


Group IV studied “The Responsibility of the Liberal Arts College for the 
Education of Teachers.” The subject was divided into three parts for 
study by committees: (1) Curriculum Problems in Teacher Education, (2) 
Personnel Problems, (3) Graduate Problems. 


Organization 


The group elected President D. S. Campbell chairman and Dr. A. K. 
King secretary. The members chose to work on committees as follows: 
(1) Curriculum Problems: Dean Hoke, Chairman, Miss Rhind, Miss Grady, 
President Campbell, Father Bassich, Dr. Jenkins, Dr. Sumrall; (2) Person- 
nel Problems: Professor Little, Superintendent Cooper; (3) Graduate Prob- 
lems: Dean McCutcheon, Professor Feusse, Professor King. Professor A. W. 
Hobbs served as Association consultant. 

The other members of the group were Messrs. Bassich, Cooper, Feusse, 
Garrison, Grise, Hoke, Jenkins, Little, McCutcheon, Phelps, Shuler, and 
Hobbs, and Misses Grady and Rhind. 


Introductory Statement 


We recognize education at all levels as an essential function of our social 
and national life. The importance of teaching in the schools, therefore, 
can scarcely be overestimated. The proper education of an adequate supply 
of well prepared teachers is a major responsibility of higher institutions, and 
should receive most careful consideration at this time. 

This report deals specifically with the education of teachers in the liberal 
arts college for two reasons: (1) a major function of the liberal arts college 
has been and is the education of teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools; (2) the liberal arts college supplies a large proportion of the teachers 
for our schools. 

Although the report deals with problems of special interest to liberal arts 
colleges, it is not limited to that group of institutions. It should be ap- 
plicable in large measure to any higher institution which is engaged in the 
education of teachers. 

The committee recognizes that the present emergency presents many 
problems that call for departures from established practice. Any legitimate 
demand should be met by institutions to the extent that their resources 
make it possible. However, in no case should the quality of teacher edu- 
cation be permitted to suffer because of such adjustments. 

The report herewith presented is composed of the work of three sub- 
committees as reviewed and revised by the committee as a whole. 
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I. Recommendations on Curriculum for Teacher Education 


A. 


An integrated program. A program of education for teachers 
should lead to teaching as a profession. It is the sense of the com- 
mittee that colleges which prepare students to go into teaching 
in the elementary and secondary schools should see the work of 
those students in terms of a program leading to teaching as a pro- 
fession just as colleges see programs leading to law, medicine, 
and other professions. ‘The professional education of teachers 
consists of general cultural education, areas of concentration, and 
technical education. 


General education for teachers. ‘The committee is of the opinion 
that separate programs in the area of general education should 
not be set up for students who are preparing to teach. The 
interests of prospective teachers should be provided for in various 
courses through special attention on the part of instructors to the 
individual needs of this group. The courses in this area should 
provide those elements or bodies of knowledge which are needed 
by teachers or by individuals preparing for any other occupation. 

During the present condition of the world, general education 
should contribute to the stability of democracy and to clear 
thinking in times of emergency. The present situation points 
to the need for teaching which will relate the values of our culture 
to present issues so dynamically that the thinking of the learner 
will be carried over into conduct. While it is recognized that 
the major emphasis is placed upon general education during the 
first two years of the college program, it should not cease at this 
point but should continue as one of the important objectives 
throughout the four-year program. 

Recognizing the importance of the library as one of the essen- 
tial sources for general education, the following values are 
especially emphasized: 


1. As a research laboratory for specialized subject interest; 


2. As a source for exploratory reading of a general nature in 


the field of interest for building general background knowl- 
edge; 
g. As a source of materials available for use in all fields of 

knowledge 

a. For developing the habit of turning to the library when 
information is needed in the hope that this habit will 
carry over into teaching practice, 

b. In the hope that if such a habit is formed, it will carry 
over into teaching practice and, in turn, influence 
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children early to have a similar attitude toward the 
library and the use of materials. 


C. The areas of concentration for teaching 


I. 


In the undergraduate education of teachers, preparation for 
teaching positions that actually exist may be provided best 
by concentration in an area broader than the usual academic 
major or by modifying the work in a single academic major 
field when necessary for a well-balanced program. This 
should include sufficient work in a single field to give com- 
petence in it and at the same time in related fields to meet 
specific needs of students for effective work in the positions 
for which they are preparing. 


The principle of broadening the area of concentration for 
teachers should be extended to the field of graduate study 
in order that preparation for teaching, in addition to re- 
search, may be recognized as a function of graduate schools. 
This might be necessary in some cases in order to enable 
students to take academic majors in graduate schools within 
an area rather than in a single subject. 


The area of technical education for teachers 


I. 


The area of technical education, including both theory and 
practice, should constitute a carefully planned and unified 
program definitely related to the teaching fields in which 
the student is concentrating. 

In general, the amount and kind of technical education 
should be sufficiently prescribed and limited to preserve a 
well-balanced total program. Courses in educational theory 
and practice should be limited to the present minimum re- 
quirements for certification. (See Richard E. Jaggers, A 
Unified Program of Teacher Education and Certification in the 
Southern States, The University Press of Sewanee, Tennessee, 
1941.) 

The technical preparation for teaching should include and 
be accompanied by observation, participation, teaching in 
real school situations, and a variety of concrete experiences 
in order that theory may be made real to the teacher. 

The college engaged in the education of teachers should pro- 
vide one or more staff members who will have charge of 
students’ directed or apprentice teaching. The means for 
providing such student teaching will vary with the institu- 
tions and communities. The committee is of the opinion 
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that the best way to secure such teaching situations is through 

competent staff members whose professional equipment is on 

a par with other faculty members and who have the insight 

and ability to locate proper opportunities, and who have 

the confidence and respect of those responsible for the work 
of the schools. 

The library should aid in education for teaching (as dis- 

tinguished from the building of a general cultural background, 

i.e., for the actual practice of teaching) by providing materials 

for examination study, such as books, periodicals, pamphlets, 

and audio-visual materials which are most helpful in current 
teaching practice. This collection would serve two groups: 

a. Teachers in training; 

b. In-service teachers who are interested in keeping abreast 
of the times. 

Instruction in library use and in the use of materials for 

prospective teachers and for in-service teachers should be 

provided in order 

a. To provide teachers with a knowledge of and skills in 
the use of the library as a means of curriculum enrich- 
ment; 

b. To train teachers in methods of evaluating actual ma- 
terials for use in subject fields of special interest; 

c. To acquaint teachers with the advantages of teacher- 
librarian codperation to the end that teacher and li- 
brarian may work together effectively toward a common 
objective; 

d. To familiarize teachers with new methods in use and 
new materials available for use in teaching. 


II. Recommendations on Selection, Guidance, and Placement of Teachers 
A. General statements: 


I. 


Every institution that educates teachers has an obligation 
to set up a definite plan of selection, guidance, and place- 
ment of teachers, aimed at getting the best possible people 
into the teaching profession and eliminating those who are 
obviously unfit; 

The selection of candidates for teaching should be continuous 
from high school through college, such selection consisting 
of both recruiting and eliminating students; 

Selection of teachers is the joint responsibility of the high 
schools, the colleges, and the employing agencies; 

An interested and successful teacher is one of the best agents 
for recruiting desirable teachers; 
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5. 


The high schools and colleges should take steps to present 

the advantages and disadvantages of the teaching pro- 

fession to the best type of high school seniors and graduates: 
among the advantages which might be presented to desirable 
candidates are 

a. Teaching is a lofty vocation because it aids in the proper 
development of human beings; 

b. Teaching is agreeable work; 

c. It is intellectual work; 

d. It is carried on in an attractive environment; 

e. It provides an opportunity to work with people; 

f. The teaching profession is receiving an ever increasing 
recognition from the people generally; 

g. The teacher is potentially a leader in his community; 

h. It has long been a respected profession; 

i. It is difficult enough to challenge our best efforts; 

j. Salaries for beginning teachers compare favorably with 
those for beginners in other professions. The proba- 
bility of Federal aid for schools will likely make them 
more attractive in the near future; 

k. The working hours are usually attractive and give more 
or less opportunity for individual adaptation. 

The present shortage of desirable teachers and the limited 

number of students entering training for teaching are evi- 

dences of the need for effective methods of recruiting out- 
standing candidates; 

The Committee wishes to emphasize that tenure laws should 

be so planned, and administered, as to aid in the selection 

and retention of good teachers only. (This is especially im- 

portant in the emergency when many sub-standard teachers 

may be called into school positions.) 


B. Criteria to be considered in the selection of teachers 


The selection of prospective teachers should involve a number of 
elements which are suggested by the following criteria. These 
are not absolute measures, but taken together should form a 
workable basis for selection. 


I. 


Academic record. High school pupils who are in the lower 
half of the graduating class should be discouraged from enter- 
ing a program for teacher education. ‘Those who fail to 
maintain a college record with average or better than 
average standing should also be eliminated. 


Mental Ability. Only those who have an intelligence rating 
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of average or better than average should be permitted to 
enter teaching. ; 

Physical health. Teachers should-have reasonably strong and 
healthy bodies free from infectious diseases and distracting 
physical handicaps. 

Emotional stability. Students possessing emotional instability 
in a noticeable degree should not be permitted to enter the 
profession of teaching. 

Social maturity and adjustment. Only those who show capacity 
for social maturity and adjustment should be permitted to 
enter the profession of teaching. 

Mastery of tool subjects. Students should show proficiency in 
tool subjects, especially those affecting the ability of expression. 
Interest in educational work. ‘The prospective teacher should 
show a definite and abiding interest in teaching as a pro- 
fession and have a genuine interest in those to be taught. 
Intelligent and responsible citizenship. ‘The prospective teacher 
should have an understanding of, and should practice the 
rights and duties of, citizenship. 

Personal traits. The prospective teacher should have such 
desirable personal traits as tact, common sense, dependa- 
bility, sense of humor, attractive grooming, enthusiasm, 
pleasing voice, poise, codperativeness, and ethical and moral 
ideals. 


Application of the criteria 


I. 


The criteria above should be applied continuously from high 
school throughout the education and teaching experience 
of the teacher. 

High school principals, counselors, and teachers have a 
responsibility for applying the criteria above to the recruiting 
and eliminating of students who would enter teacher 
education programs. 

College administrative officials, admission officers, personnel 
staff, and all teachers should apply these criteria. 
Placement and employment agencies have a responsibility 
in applying these criteria in the selection of teachers. 


Placement of teachers. 


I. 


The placement of teachers in positions where they are likely ~ 
to succeed is one of the duties of institutions engaged in the 
education of teachers. 

The placement office of the institution should provide can- 
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didates with reliable information concerning available 
positions. 

3. The placement office should provide employers with reliable 
and adequate information about available teachers. 

4. The placement office, in codperation with other placement 
offices in Southern Association schools, should make a con- 
tinuous study of supply and demand for teachers so that 
teaching meeds may be met and candidates placed in posi- 
tions of greatest need. 

5. The placement office should act as a clearing house between 
employers and teacher education officials, so that teachers 
may be given the type of education most needed to fit them 
for the schools they will serve. 

6. The placement offices of all Southern Association schools 
should coGperatively set up a code of ethical practices which 
they will follow. These should include the ethical standards 
for teachers coming in contact with such placement offices. 

7. The placement offices have a responsibility for helping to 
get adequate salaries for teachers and in liberalizing local 
regulations for teachers, where such liberalization is needed. 

8. Teacher placement is a logical outgrowth of an adequate 
guidance program. 

g. The placement of teachers should be supplemented by an 
adequate follow-up of the work of all teachers who have 
been placed. 


Plan of action 


It is recommended that during the next year all colleges in the 
Southern Association take steps to study the questions of selection 
of teachers and that they pass their findings on to the other 
institutions in the Association. 


III. Recommendations on the Relation of Liberal Arts Colleges to Grad- 
uate Instruction for Teachers 


A. 


4B 


G; 


The broadening of the undergraduate major for teachers should 
be safeguarded so that teachers will not be deprived of a sound 
basis for graduate study. (The Committee believes that only in 
the fields of social and natural sciences is there likely to be 
difficulty.) : 

Any “fifth year program” for teachers should be of a graduate 
nature, with all standards for graduate work strictly maintained. 


We recognize that the pressure on undergraduate institutions to 
offer courses for teachers who already hold undergraduate de- 
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grees is strong, and is likely to increase sharply after the war. 
As one means of protecting graduate standards and of meeting 
a legitimate demand, we suggest that\such undergraduate insti- 
tutions study the desirability of entering into some codperative 
arrangement with the established graduate schools in their region. 
It is further suggested that this problem be referred to the Con- 
ference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools for study. 

(It is the opinion of some members of this Group that the rela- 
tionship of the broader major to the graduate school should be 
studied for a number of years, and that experiments with this 
kind of major should be tried and reported upon at some future 
meeting. Such a report should give the judgments of both the 
dean of the graduate school involved and the dean of the liberal 
arts college.) 
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VII. REPORT OF GROUP V 
Liberal Arts Education 


Group V was formed by the combining of the originally announced 
Groups V and VI, which had taken respectively the topics ““General Edu- 
cation” and ‘‘The Values of a Liberal Arts Education.”” It was decided 
to deal with the problems of Liberal Arts Education. 


Organization 


The following officers were unanimously chosen by the group: Chair- 
man, President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Maryville College; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor C. F. Zeek, Vanderbilt University. 

Association consultants working with this group were Registrar Leo M. 
Chamberlain, University of Kentucky; Dean C. Clement French, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; Professor Paris B. Stockdale, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Guest consultants were Dr. Ralph W. Ogan, Assistant Director, Co- 
operative Study in General Education, University of Chicago, and Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely, Executive Director, The Association of American Colleges. 

Participants were Messrs. Agnew, Barker, Bradley, Chamberlain, Clif- 
ton, Daniel, Fincher, French, Guerry, Hard, Hendren, Hodges, Lloyd, 
McWilliams, Ogan, Purks, Smith, Brant R. Snavely, Guy E. Snavely, 
Stockdale, Taylor, Thrift, Wiles, Wiley, Zeek. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Drafting Committee: President R. W. Lloyd, Maryville College; Pro- 
fessor C. F. Zeek, Vanderbilt University; Dean Frederick Hard, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University; Professor R. G. McWilliams, Birmingham- 
Southern College; Dean J. H. Purks, Jr., Emory University; Professor 
A. G. D. Wiles, The Citadel. 

_ Committee on Bibliography: Dean Maxwell A. Smith, University of 
Chattanooga; Dean F. C. Bradley, University of South Carolina; Dr, Guy 
E. Snavely, Executive Director, The Association of American Colleges. 


Committee on Studies: 


1. Dean Warren J. Barker, S. J.. Dean L. L. Clifton, Dean R. N. 
Daniel, Dean L. L. Hendren, Librarian John Hodges. 

2. Dean Donald C. Agnew, Dean Hoy Taylor, Professor A. G. D. 
Wiles, Professor W. L. Wiley 

3. Dean F. W. Bradley, Professor J. A. Fincher, Dean Frederick Hard, 
Dean Maxwell A. Smith, Professor Charles T. Thrift, Jr. 

4. Brant R. Snavely, Vice-Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Professor 
R. G. McWilliams, Dean J. H. Purks, Jr. 
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Report 


The discussions of Group V took into account the fact that the 1941 Work 
Conference adopted somewhat detailed statements concerning (a) “certain 
assumptions which are basic to American ideals,” (b) “‘the objectives of 
education as an agency of progress in American society,”’ (c) “education as 
a means of developing the individual member of society,”’ (d) ‘“‘some weak- 
nesses and failures in the American educational program.’’ Since, how- 
ever, there was no group in the 1941 Work Conference working specifically 
in the field of liberal arts education, Group V understood its purpose to be 
that of formulating an approach to the problems which relate especially to 
Liberal Arts Education in America. The group had before it various 
statements in last year’s report which are directly applicable to these 
problems. 

The discussions and statements of the group centered on the idea of 
liberal arts education rather than on the idea of any particular type of 
liberal arts college or its individual problems. 


I. A Pronouncement on Liberal Arts Education 


Liberal arts education is essentially study in the great fields of 
knowledge. 

Through history, economics, government, sociology, and the like, 
man comes to know the history of man—the story of the heart and 
mind and spirit of man. Through philosophy and religion he begins 
to learn the meaning and the purpose of life. Through mathematics, 
he understands the meaning and the beauty of order and logic. 
Through science, he sees the magic and wonder of the modern world 
and the significance of testing for the truth. Through the fine arts, 
he gains an appreciation of discipline and beauty. 

Through all the fields of knowledge, he comes to have a sense of 
the heritage of the human mind, a sense of values, a perspective, an 
insight into things, and a regard for the precious values of life. 

All this means knowledge and understanding. And knowledge and 
understanding are necessary to man if he is to live a rich and useful 
life as an individual and as a member of society. 

The questions of life—be they personal, public, social, political, eco- 
nomic, or the like—are never of the present alone. They have their 
roots in the continuing experience of the human race. For any man to 
have the capacity to answer the questions that arise each day and to 
meet the situations and conditions in his personal life or in his life as 
a citizen of the state, he must have that fundamental background of 
knowledge and understanding, which is the continuing experience of 
the human race. 
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But knowledge and understanding are not enough. The mind 
must know how to use information, knowledge, and understanding. 
Through study in the great fields of knowledge, and especially through 
a study in the fields of mathematics, science, and language, the mind 
acquires the capacity for logical reasoning, for the logical processes 
of thought. Thus man has knowledge and understanding and the 
capacity through the process of logical reasoning to use that knowledge 
and understanding. And that means wisdom. 

Freedom is fundamentally the right to choose. But that is about 
the limit of freedom. For no person, no group, no nation is free 
from the consequences of its choices. Freedom is therefore the oppor- 
tunity, and the obligation, for the individual, the group, or the nation 
to choose wisely in order that the consequences may be good, not 
evil, constructive not destructive, fortunate not unfortunate, in 
order that freedom may be the avenue to liberty, security, and hap- 
piness—not the avenue to frustration, defeat, or misery. For this 
end to be achieved, man and groups of men must have the knowledge 
and understanding, the capacity and discipline for reason, and the 
wisdom, all of which may come from and through the liberal arts, 
from study in the basic fields of knowledge. 

But such study gives more than knowledge and understanding, and 
the capacity for reason, and wisdom. It gives imagination and 
creative ability. When the mind reaches into the great fields of 
knowledge and pursues the study of the story of man, the wonder of 
science, the imagery of poetry, then the horizon of the mind expands. 
It comes to possess the quality of imagination and, with this, creative 
ability—the two greatest and rarest gifts of man. 

The important point for all to see and to understand is that certain 
great qualities of mind and spirit are necessary if a man is to follow 
any career effectively or to make an effective contribution to society 
through that business or profession and as an individual depend upon 
the qualities of mind and spirit that the man possesses. 

These qualities are the power and versatility of the mind, intel- 
lectual resourcefulness, the capacity for sustained effort, a sense of 
values, insight, perspective, understanding, an appreciation of good- 
ness, beauty, and truth, and spiritual depth. These are essentially 
the fruits of liberal arts education. Liberal arts education develops 
the talents and capacities of man. Special training is of course 
necessary for any chosen field of endeavor. But it should come after, 
not before, study in the great fields of knowledge. Special training 
is the point of the spear. The shaft is that which makes the spear 
effective, and the talents and capacities of the individual, his qualities 
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of mind and character are the shaft, the force and power behind all 
special training. 

In these dark and terrible days of war, liberal arts education takes 
on a new meaning and a new value. For the peace and the recon- 
struction of the world after the war, liberal arts education also has a 
new meaning and a new value. For it will be the men endowed with 
the great qualities of mind and spirit, men with capacities and talents, 
with knowledge, understanding and wisdom, with imagination, vision 
and creative ability, and men motivated by spiritual ideals who will 
persevere to victory because they see and comprehend the issues at 
stake and who will redeem civilization and establish in the world 
peace, and truth, and beauty and righteousness. 


II. Reasons for Emphasis 


In the light of the foregoing statement, the group proposes the 
following as some of the significant reasons for emphasizing liberal 
arts education. 


A. Liberal arts education provides an instrument for rich living of 
life in all its complexities. 

B. It develops the power of abstract and creative thinking. 

C. It develops taste and discrimination. 

D. It provides for the student who intends to enter upon special- 
ized training a solid body of content from which he may derive 
a wide perspective of knowledge. 

E. ° It provides a program of study that is the foundation and the 
best general preparation for any business or profession. 

F. It provides bases for democratic living by presenting the classical 
and Christian philosophies from which the ideals of democracy 
have evolved. 


III. Aims and Objectives of Liberal Arts Education 


In presenting the following outline of objectives, the members of 
this group are cognizant of the related statements published by the 
Work Conference of 1941, and also of the dangers inherent in any 
effort to state categorically and in outline form the purposes of liberal 
artseducation. They recognize that synthesis is an essential character- 
istic of such education, even though this topical presentation may 
seem to suggest otherwise. It has been helpful, however, to set down 
certain objectives in convenient outline form as an aid in projecting 
other phases of the group’s work, and it seems wise to include them 
as a part of the report. 

Liberal arts education aims at the development of the whole man: 
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A. Intellectually—by helping him attain 

A power of discrimination and_logical reasoning; 

Precision in expression, oral and written; 

Appreciation of values. 

Intellectual curiosity; 

Breadth of knowledge—acquaintance in the humanities, the 
social sciences, the natural sciences; 

A certain depth of knowledge in a particular field; 

7. Personal satisfaction in intellectual pursuits; 
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B. Spiritually and morally—by helping him to establish 
1. A proper relationship with God; 
2. A stabilizing philosophy of life based on solid and definite 
religous convictions. 


C. Emotionally—by leading him to 
1. A discipline of the emotions; 
2. A development of the higher emotional activity—apprecia- 
tion of the finer and more beautiful things of life. 


D. Physically—by teaching 
1. The laws of health; 
2. The care of the body—exercise, proper habits, rest, and 
relaxation. 


E. Socially—by helping him to develop 
1. A proper sense of human relationships; 
2. An understanding of civic responsibility—local, national and 
inter-national—manifested in action; 
3. Leadership. 


F. Economically—by giving him 
1. An interest in a vocation; 
2. A foundation on which to base his occupational activities, 


Forces Inside and Outside Liberal Arts Education that Tend to 
Destroy It 


A. Social 
1. Increasing influences of our materialistic age, the growth of 
the Fascist idea, of utilitarianism, of de-emphasis of the 
individual, and their influence on the thought of teacher, 
student, and the public—all producing 
a. confusion as to meaning and purpose of the liberal arts 
education; 
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b. a discrediting of the value of time spent on liberal arts 
studies; 

c. demand for “immediate usefulness’; 

The demands of business and industry for men and women 
with college degrees, desire for improved social status, and 
other factors—all resulting in a tremendous increase in the 
number of those attending college who do not have the nec- 
essary sincerity of purpose or thoroughness of preparation; 


3. Environment hostile to liberal arts education—sometimes 
causing students to revert to their pre-college standards and 
ways of life. 

Economic 

1. The claim that liberal arts studies do not pay adequate 
financial returns to students’ investment of time and money; 

2. Pressure to shorten the time of preparation before entering 
upon professional training; 

3. Limiting of study hours for students who are forced to spend 
undue time earning their way through college; 

4. The problems of institutional finances which cause competi- 


tion for enrollment and a consequent lowering of standards. 


Academic—internal problems 


I. 


Admission of students unqualified by interest, ability, or 
preparation to profit by liberal arts studies; 

Encroachment of applied curricula upon liberal arts studies, 
with a tendency to eliminate courses in the humanities; 
De-humanizing of liberal arts courses at the behest of pre- 
professional and vocational curricula; 

A tendency to conflicts between faculties in different fields 
within institutions; 

Inadequate understanding of liberal arts education on the 
part of many members of liberal arts faculties; 

Frequent failure of college faculties to cause students to relate 
liberal arts studies to the living of the good life in society. 


Special movements in education which encroach on the function 
of the liberal arts college: 


I. 


The ill-advised establishment or maintenance of institutions, 
particularly junior colleges, without adequate resources or 
well-defined functions; 

Growing and varied pressures upon the liberal arts program 
by many professional associations and societies and other 
groups for the setting up of special requirements; 
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3. Practices that tend to confuse the meaning and value of the 
Bachelor’s degree. — 


Influences arising from the War: 
A sense of insecurity; 

2. Distractions of interest; 

3. Unnecessary curtailment of the quality of liberal arts work 
in the name of acceleration. 


V. Forces Inside and Outside Liberal Arts Education That Tend to 
Support It 


A 


Long and historic service, honored traditions, established social 
and religous foundations, and the continuing prestige of liberal 
arts education. 


Actual results of liberal arts education in terms of enduring satis- 
faction in the individual’s own life and in terms of his character 
and of his service to society. 


Increasing demands on the part of leaders and groups in the 
various fields of professional and other advanced training—medi- 
cine, law, engineering, science, theology, etc.—for a broad and 
sound preparation. 


Increasing demands from every quarter for improvement in the 
use of the English language. 


Broadening demands of democratic civilization for 

1. The type of educated man who can think in terms of human 
values; 

2. Asense of responsibility for community and world citizenship; 

3. Recognition of the inherent worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual; 

4. Resourcefulness and adaptability to meet the constantly 
changing conditions of modern life. 


Forces within liberal arts colleges: 


1. An increasing tendency toward the humanizing of the 
sciences; ; 

2. Active self-examination and self-improvement on the part of 
liberal arts colleges and faculties; 

3. The recognition of the responsibility of liberal arts faculties 
to the enrichment of community life; 

4. An increasing effort to prepare men through liberal arts 
training for their proper place in society; 


VI. 
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5. Willingness to adopt improved methods and techniques, 
such as comprehensive examinations, honors courses, tutorial 
plans, reading periods, remedial reading, etc.; 

6. The emergence of the college library as a great cultural force. 


‘G. Influences arising from the War: 


1. Official attitude of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps as set 
forth in published statements in support of the liberal arts 
program; 

2. A more serious attitude on the part of students and institu- 
tions. 


H. Organized support by: 


1. Governmental agencies; 
2. The Church; 

3. Educational foundations; 

4. Learned societies and associations. 


A Program for Renewed Emphasis Upon Liberal Arts Education 


We see the need of a vigorous campaign to make the public aware 
of the values of a liberal arts education; we feel that any such cam- 
paign must be based upon an increased understanding and a capacity 
for interpretation of the meaning of a liberal arts education by those 
who support it; therefore, we suggest that this campaign might be 
accomplished by 


A. An informal organization of a clearing house consisting of a 
committee to act as a board of strategy. (This committee might 
seek co6peration with like-minded representatives living in other 
regions.) 

B. A campaign directed toward the promotion of a general under- 
standing of and interest in liberal arts education, the use of 
individual names of colleges or universities to be excluded 
altogether. 


C. Emphasizing the four-year liberal arts program as a foundation 
for all professions, including even those professions which require 
advanced specialized training. 


D. Definite plans to increase understanding of and to inspire en- 
thusiasm for Liberal Arts Education on the part of 
1. President and board of trustees; 
2. Faculties and staffs; 
3. Students and alumni 
a. through alumni and student publications; 
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b. through work on the part of members of the faculty; 

4. Prospective students and general public through official 
publications, especially the catalogue of institutions in the 
field of liberal arts. 


E. Enlisting the support of learned societies and of those professional 
associations that have already demonstrated their interest in 
Liberal Arts Education, such as: 

1. Senate of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; 

2. Advisory Council on Medical Education; 

3. American Council of Learned Societies; 

4. Modern Language Association of America; 

5. South Atlantic Modern Language Association. 

A 


definite attempt to reach 


High school students; 

Teachers, especially in high schools; 

School officials; 

Local, state, and national officials of education; 
Community leaders; 

Editors of newspapers and periodicals; 
Employers. 


Belay See ee eas 


G. Sending the report of this group in printed or mimeographed 
form to the president and the dean of each liberal arts college, with 
a request that it be made the subject of deliberation and action by 
each college. 


We recognize that our work on the problems of liberal arts education is 
inextricably related to the work of the other groups of this Conference. We 
refer to the reports of our colleagues in these allied fields. 
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VIII. EVALUATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Individual Evaluation 


Participants were requested to submit their evaluations of the Conference. 
Nearly all complied promptly with this request. Since it is impossible to 
present all evaluations, the following have been selected as typical. 


I. 


= 


**T am one of those who came to scoff and remained to pray. Before 
the opening of the Conference I had feared that we would spend our 
time going over the results of the 1941 group and that little would be 
accomplished. My opinion at the end of the Conference is that the 
meeting was well planned in advance, that the participants have 
entered into the activities with genuine thought and enthusiasm, and 
that the results will be worth while, certainly for those institutions 
represented here.” 

“One of the greatest values that comes to me from a Conference of 
this kind is the chance to meet and talk with people who are in similar 
positions over the South. This Conference offered fine opportunities 
for such contacts. This was one of the best organized Conferences I 
have ever attended. The steering committee and consultants meeting 
before our coming and outlining a plan of action helped tremendously. 
The daily bulletin was a great help in coérdinating the work of the 
Conference and in summarizing what was done. I can’t imagine a 
successful Conference without something of this kind. 

“The consultants have all been of great assistance in focusing our 
attention on the main points under discussion. ‘They have been faith- 
ful in their efforts and helpful beyond measure. I liked the idea of 
having consultants from within our group and also those from outside. _ 
Every member of the group I worked in did his share to make the Con- 
ference a success. I am sure that someone did a good job of picking 
the participants. It probably helped to have each school represented 
pay a part of the expenses. The library references which were pro- — 
vided helped tremendously to make the work worth while. This 
could easily be extended next year to include a wider selection. I am 
sure that my work was helped because I had these books and other 
materials to consult.” 

‘As a result of the 1942 Work Conference I am assured that Education 
in the South is on the Offensive! I carry back to my institution two general 
impressions of the Conference: 


Values 


“A, A renewal and rededication of our faith in the democratic 
way of life. 
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*B. A deeper appreciation of the new responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of education in the Southern area. 

“C. The mandate to begin now on long-range planning in prepa- 
ration for the post-war period and assistance in the creation 
of the new world order. 


“D. The permeating tendency to regard the student as a human 
being, without impairing scholastic standards, and the re- 
sponsibility this nation has in developing the individual for 
citizenship in the post-war world. 


“E. The necessity of self-analysis of our educational endeavors in 
the present emergency. 


“F, The realization of the renewed responsibility of education in 
developing intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship. 


Weaknesses 


“A. Inadequate time to treat exhaustively the suggested agenda 
yet cognizant of the difficulties in the extending the Conference 
for a longer period. 

*B. Some plan to more adequately prepare and orient the par- 
ticipants in advance of the Work Conference.” 


4. ‘My institution has three committees already at work, organized upon 
suggestions from last year’s Conference. I came to this Conference to 
secure further information for the use of these committees, and have 
found what I came for. These conferences are most helpful in the 
difficult task of self-examination. The greatest weakness, as far as my 
experience goes, lies in the fact that one representative is too few. 
There should be two or three representatives from a single college, who 
might go back home to work as a steering committee for the college.” 


5. “A great value has been the fact that administrators and instructors 
have become more aware of the need for constructive change in adminis- 
trative procedures and instructional methods. When college people 
recognize the fact that some change in methods and procedures may 
be profitable for all concerned, they will improve curricula offerings 
and instructional methods. As yet there does not seem to be a recogni- 
tion, actually, among the group, of the commonly accepted fact that 
colleges are dealing, in the majority of cases, with individuals for whom 
the traditional college program and method of instruction were not 
planned. If there is a recognition of the above commonly accepted 
fact, there is little to indicate a concerted effort to deal with the fact. 
There seems to have been little or no cognizance taken of the fact that 
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the traditional program and method of instruction fails to meet the 
needs of this large and ‘new’ group of students.” 


“The Conference was of very great benefit to me personally in that 
I was forced, through clash of opinion, to clarify a number of my con- 
ceptions in the field of college education. The Conference was also 
very stimulating to me in the direction of future research into means of 
making college education more functional. I feel that I am much 
better balanced in my own thinking than I was before the Conference 
convened. The Conference seems important to me because it is an 
effective agency in the formulation of principles of collegiate instruction 
and administration. It seems to me that the college world has suffered 
because of the experiences of previous generations of college teachers 
have not been subjected to critical analysis. Such conferences as ours 
are a step in that direction.” 


“In my opinion the highest value of the Work Conference lies in the 
living discussion of the highest standards which colleges should uphold 
in the living present. It brings to the consideration of some and keeps 
in the attention of all the best principles of administrative procedure, 
the choicest materials and the most approved methods of instruction. 
It points out even to good institutions their weaknesses and the remedies 
by which deficiencies can be removed. It calls attention to procedures 
of doubtful or negative value at variance with the best educational 
practice. It reminds participants of their duties and of the obligations 
to the students who are being formed in their institutions. One weak- 
ness of our Conference is that out of an excessive condescension to an 


individual or to a minority, we sometimes permit a prolonged discus- | 


sion of an issue far beyond the point of time at which the question should 
have been proposed and a ballot taken. A second weakness is that 
issues proposed by the Conference for discussion at the colleges are not 
formally proposed and taken up by the Conference the following year.” 


“One of the chief benefits to be had from the Conference is the mutual 
play of minds about the questions that concern those holding different 
views or attitudes to the same questions, as for the example, the quali- 
fications of a teacher, wherein the dean or president will have oppor- 
tunity to get the point of view of the teacher. 

“In the second place, people are likely to take for granted certain 
inequalities or evils that should not be so regarded; and they find in 


such a meeting as the Conference that these evils do not exist every- ~ 


where and that they may be remedied, and in fact are remedied or 
avoided elsewhere. On the other hand, there are shortcomings or 
disadvantages that have to be borne with; they are general. Patience 
is thus more easily exercised. 


Io. 


Il. 
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‘‘Another source of wealth is personal contact, as in all such meetings. 
Then, after all, the reviewing, year by year, of questions that may never 
be finally settled, but are in need of frequent review is profitable.” 


*‘Among the greatest values achieved by such a meeting as this is 
the personal contact and fellowship with men and women who are 
working to attain the same end: the full and useful education of American 
youth for places of leadership in the modern world. Whatever tangible 
results the Conference may present in its published report, I feel that 
the delegates will have much to say by way of inspiration and helpful 
interpretation for their colleagues when they return home. Much of 
this inspiration will have come from the stimulating conversations 
about personal and professional experiences which we have had, formally 
and informally, during the days of the Conference.” 


“T have derived a distinct benefit from my week’s attendance of the 
Sewanee Work Conference on Higher Education. I am listing the 
benefits which I think I have derived from the meeting. 


**A, It has broadened my view of the problems which face Southern 
educational institutions. 

“B. It has brought before representatives of the Conferences prob- 
lems and ideas which are common to all institutions. 

**C. It has opened classroom doors of many instructors and allowed 
instructors to see what their fellows are doing. 

“D. The Conference has raised many new questions, and introduced 
many new ideas. 

*E. It has given assurance that the South as a region can deal intel- 
ligently with its educational problems. 

“F. It has opened the way for effective missionary work in the many 
schools represented. 

“G, The informal associations and the exchange of ideas which 
have taken place outside the committee or sectional meetings 
have been of great value. This has been an effective manner 
of introducing the South educationally to itself. 

“‘T sincerely hope this type of meeting will be continued.” 


‘“My chief adverse criticism is that the entire Conference has been 
pitched on a pre-war note. With very few exceptions we need not 
have known that a war existed, or that a peace is contemplated, or that 
a period of reconstruction must be planned, or that tremendous changes 
are now taking place that will make it impossible ever to return to pre- 
war attitudes and conditions. I can see good reasons why an over- 
emphasis upon the war would have been unwise and why a general 
melee of discussions of present abnormal conditions would have been 
unfruitful because of lack of adequate information. Nevertheless, I 
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wish we could have had a more realistic approach to our immediate 
problems.” 


“The program of discussion and study was solid and fundamental. 
It might, in this time, easily have gone off after temporary and emer- 
gency considerations to the neglect of the lasting essentials, but, in 
general, it did not. That seemed to me good. 

“The election of officers in the groups should, if possible, be done 
with more foresight and planning. I am all for democratic methods, but 
I believe there would be gain if the chairmen, at least, were chosen 
with more care to insure that they be at least prepared in spirit if not 
fully in mind for directing the group. This is no criticism of any 
chairman, but in the group in which I sat, I am sure the very excellent 
chairman did not want to serve and had no inkling of preparation for 
the job. Could not the steering committee and the group consultant 
study the list of prospective enrollees in each group and nominate two 
persons for each office for the consideration of the group?” 


“ Weaknesses: 


Some slowness in organizing. 

More good lectures needed. 

Failure to separate representatives from different types of colleges 
in discussions in which type of college is a relevant factor. 

Too much free time for members without afternoon committee 
work. 

Too little attention to war needs. 


° Merits: 


Wise choice of topics, except too little attention to war needs. 

Spirit of fair play, willingness to discuss, and tendency frequently 
to throw aside platitudes, generalities, and superficial answers. 

Availability of reference materials. 

Availability of writing materials including typewriters. 

Statements and speeches of representatives of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, A.A.U., O.P.A., etc. Their factual statements were 
useful.” 


*‘T am planning in the fall to lay before the faculty some of the find- 
ings of the Work Conference as a basis of discussion as to how our cur- 
riculum and methods of instruction can be improved to better attain 
the unique aims and objectives of a liberal arts education. 

“In connection with the conference, if a similar one is held next 
year, it is recommended that two or three of the leading men of the 
college faculty who show signs of promise as future leaders in the college 
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be designated as representatives. The discussions, although somewhat 
too broad and inconclusive, are inspiring and stimulating.” 


“The many pleasant contacts, the serious but good-natured discus- 
sions, the freedom and ease and informality with which group discus- 
sions were carried on, the pleasantness of the surroundings at Sewanee— 
all made for the success of the Conference. I think that the idea of 
including consultants whose role was to advise, but not to dominate, 
was a wise one. But possibly the term coérdinator would better de- 
scribe Association consultants. .. . 

‘Possibly one of the best features of the Conference was its demo- 
cratic spirit—the fact that deans, presidents, instructors were all on a 
plane of equality—in the discussions, at meals, etc. That made pos- 
sible a very free exchange of views between administrative officers and 
faculty members.” 


“In reply to your request for comments regarding the Conference, 
I submit the following: 

“Tt has afforded delightful and profitable associations. 

“Its greatest weakness lies in the casualty list of ideas and inspirations 
on the ground between the Conference and the folks back home. 

“We need a formula to unlock the barrier between the Southern 
Association and the average faculty member of member institutions. 
This Conference, calling in so many faculty members, has made sig- 
nificant progress toward this objective. (I suspect that there is as 
much or more potential leadership within faculties of member institu- 
tions as is found within administrative staff of the same.)”’ 


**As one who has had only limited yet some administrative responsi- 
bility I consider the privilege of working with experienced and able 
leaders of inestimable value. Having seen and heard administrators 
as well as some colleagues in action over problems that concern pri- 
marily the student, I now have a greater sympathy and respect for edu- 
cational administrators and fellow teachers. I have been amazed at 
the resilience and resourcefulness of these educators in debate. 

“The sportsmanship that has prevailed in the enthusiasm of discus- 
sion has had a pleasing effect on me. In our own institution too fre- 
quently when a faculty member takes the floor for a cause there arises 
immediately a suspicion that he is out for his department, students, 
equipment, recognition, prestige, and what not? In the working 
groups here the debaters and listeners alike maintained an objectivity 
which though sometimes fervent was nevertheless detached from personal 
considerations, because nobody felt his interest suffering. ‘Mr. X 
may be after advantages or students but here on the plateau at Sewanee 
they will not be taken from me’ expresses what I mean. 
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“That presidents and deans can be so democratic has in these days 
when we think and speak so much of democracy had an encouraging 
effect on me. This last statement leads me to the next topic. 

‘*‘At times the democratic principles or process have prevailed so 
thoroughly that we have had more or less confusion and lack of efficiency 
in the operation of the group. As educators, presumably trained in 
the orderly processes of government, we might well adhere a little more 
closely to parliamentary procedure and decorum. Often several little 
debates were running parallel or counter to the principal one the chair- 
man was trying to recognize and direct.” 


“This summer’s Work Conference impressed me as a definite im- 
provement over the 1941 Conference because of several factors, namely: 
(1) increased number of teachers who participated; (2) more extensive 
pre-planning to assure maximum achievement in a limited time; (3) 
increased confidence of participants that such a Work Conference could 
be and would be productive; (4) more careful preparation for the 
Conference by the local consultants; (5) more effective and compre- 
hensive announcements and ‘key note’ explications of the purpose of 
the Conference; and (6) a better schedule of meetings and of working 
hours. In view of the fact that the 1941 Conference was clearly succes- 
ful, the even more successful 1942 Conference constitutes a splendid 
achievement. I congratulate you and Chancellor Carmichael and 
your colleagues upon your effective leadership.” 


“While the 1942 Work Conference may not be able to offer educational 
panaceas, it cannot fail to have reminded everyone concerned with it 
that there are still problems to which attention should be directed. 
All of us must have felt the constant implication that, if we have been 
unaware of problems, the extent of our unawareness constitutes a 
measure of our intellectual dormancy. The Conference has served to 
stimulate us to search for faults in our work, to seek new problems, to 
evaluate past efforts made and methods used in attempting to solve 
problems; some few answers must have been found for some few of the 
questions which many of us brought along. Our intellectual curi- 
osity has been aroused and given a definite stimulus. We should 
return to our institutions with a reinforced resolve to remain constantly 
vigilant and keenly aware of the necessity for continuous self-investi- 
gation. With such an attitude, we shall give better educational service. 

“The fact that representatives from all of the various types of insti- 
tutions in the southern area have met and found common grounds of 
discussion is encouraging. This is evidence of our potential for ex- 
tending our view beyond the narrow cell of our particular academic 
subject and the particular institution to which we are attached. If 
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the Conference sends the various participants back to their respective 
colleges with a determination to stir the teachers and administrators 
of those colleges to more intensive consideration of their work and their 
programs, then there will have been achieved an educational movement 
of tremendous significance for the personnel and institutions concerned 
and for the whole area itself.” 


“The Work Conference on Higher Education, held for the last two 
summers at Sewanee, Tennessee, has offered an opportunity for the 
realization of some very definite and tangible values. The focus of 
attack upon problems common to educational institutions in the South, 
regardless of type or rank, has represented a splendid example of democ- 
racy at its best in that every participant has had a voice of considered 
weight in the discussions, irrespective of academic rank or title. If an 
instructor’s point of view seemed more plausible and logical to the 
group studying a particular problem than did the point of view of an 
executive or administrative officer, the instructors point of view was 
given first consideration by the group acting as a parliamentary body. 
These groups have not been miniature faculty meetings where only 
professors and high school and college executives had the final vote. 
All voted and every man’s voice carried equal weight with that of 
another. That sort of procedure represents the spirit of democracy at 
its best. As a result, oftentimes the most constructive suggestions have 
come fron the classroom teacher and not from his chief administrative 
officer. This leads one to believe that the same democratic and sympa- 
thetic attitude, if adopted in institutional faculty meetings, might 
frequently produce beneficial results. 

“The same democratic procedure referred to above makes for a 
better communal understanding between administrative officers and 
those directly charged with the responsibility of performing classroom 
and other duties directed toward achieving the objectives of the edu- 
cational program of a given institution. 

“The Work Conference has also served as a means of developing a 
better understanding among the participants of the procedures and 
objectives of the various types of institutions represented: (a) the second- 
ary school and the college at the Work Conference have come to see 
their respective educational programs in terms common to both; (b) 
the different types of higher institutions represented at the Conference, 
the denominational college, the liberal arts college, the land-grant 
college, and the private and public colleges and universities, by means 
of a study of problems common to each, have had an opportunity to 
arrive at a better understanding of the purpose and policy of the dif- 
ferent types of institutions represented at the Conference. 
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‘Representatives at the Work Conference have reaped the benefits 
of different points of view expressed there~which will oftentimes prove 
helpful in guiding the faculties from which such representatives come 
when these faculties, in their own institutional experience, come face 
to face with problems studied at the Conference. 

‘Out of the serious study given to educational problems at the Work 
Conference may ultimately develop a new renaissance in the field of 
Southern education. The Conference has afforded an opportunity 
for broadening horizons, for intellectual stimulus, and for engendering 
enthusiasm that ought to enliven and enrich the educational programs 
of all institutions participating in the Work Conference.” 


Summary of Evaluations 


The arrangements for and organization of the Work Conference were 
generally satisfactory because of the planning before the opening of the 
Conference and the helpfulness of the consultants. Several participants 
missed a directory of names and room assignments which was planned 
but abandoned in order to render other services which the Steering 
Committee thought to be more important. Some participants felt 
that there was loss of time in the process of group organization, but at 
least one participant stated that he would have felt less responsible if 
he had had less participation in the organization of the group in which he 
worked. There is, therefore, a question whether this loss of time involved 
in democratic processes was more apparent than real. 


Participants in the Second Work Conference went forward in their 
work, for the most part, from points reached in studies made previous 
to the opening of the Conference. A few felt that insufficient use was 
made of reports submitted by faculty groups in coéperating institutions. 
One participant thought that too much time was spent on problems 
explored last year. 


Participants agree that the problems dealt with were basic rather 
than special and transitory, that they were well defined, and that they 
were considered in the light of their implication for future practice in 
the various institutions. A small minority felt that the immediate 
problems of the present crisis should have received more attention. 


Participants agree that the codperative consideration of basic educa- 
tional problems was stimulating and helpful in clarifying their thinking 
and in securing insight into possible methods of improving work in 
their own institutions, but that more progress might have been made 
by adhering to parliamentary procedure. The following reactions are 
typical: 
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**The important thing now is to get all of our institutions of higher 
education interested, stirred up, and codperating intelligently along 
the lines of the findings of this Conference.” 

“I have returned home so enthusiastic over my experience that I 
have persuaded my colleagues to have a work conference . . . for our 
faculty just before college opens in September.” 


5. Participants agree that the bringing together of educational adminis- 
trators and teachers to work as equals on problems of common concern 
has contributed much to mutual understanding and coéperation which 
may have great influence in developing similar relationships in the 
various institutions represented and in better utilization of faculty 
abilities in member institutions of the Association. 


6. Participants believe that the Work Conference has made a distinct 
contribution to bridging the gap between the official organization of 
the Southern Association and the faculties of the various member 
institutions by demonstrating that administrators, officials, and teachers 
in all instructional areas may work coéperatively and profitably toward 
the solution of educational problems in the South. This experience, 
it is thought, should lead to a more active participation of teachers in 
the affairs of the Southern Association and to a closer codperation of 
all types of educational workers in improving educational and living 
conditions in the South. 


IX. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Many participants offered thoughtful recommendations for the continua- 
tion and improvement of the work which the Work Conferences are pro- 
moting. Some of these are made directly to the Committee on Work Con- 
ferences. Others are of general interest. The following are typical of the 
latter. 


I. Individual Recommendations 


1. “I express the strong belief that this Conference is important as well 
as successful, and hope that it can be made an annual affair. If this 
can be managed, I hope that at least as many teachers can again be 
present. The inclusion of more teachers and fewer administrators 
seems desirable.” 


2. “I would respectfully suggest that the next conference be devoted 
more fully to an exchange of ideas and experiences arising out of our 
various efforts to solve some of the problems we have recognized and 
defined. I can think of nothing that would be of more real value than 
to know more specifically how others handle such matters as student 
guidance, or the so-called extracurricular activities of the school, etc. 
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I base this suggestion on the assumption that most of us, with the help 
of our official and instructional staffs, are trying to deal with such 
matters in our own way and according to our own designs. I should 
like to have the benefit of the experience of others in dealing with 
similar problems in their schools. 
‘Probably more of the concrete has come out of the discussions in 
other divisions than has been true of the division with which I have 
been associated. At least, it is my opinion that the method suggested 
above, or some similar method, will bring to us the greatest values as 
school men. Our... Executive Secretary undoubtedly tried to pro- 
mote this exchange of ideas and methods during this past year. Would 
it not be possible to lay some plans for an expansion of this kind of 
effort during the year before the convening of the 1943 Conference?”’ 


“‘T suggest the following: 


‘*This report should be printed and distributed as was the Conference 
of 1941 and the member institutions should be encouraged to study 
the reports during the session of 1942-1943. 

‘Another Conference should be held next year, assuming that the 
war situation permits. 

“If possible, the next Conference should be directed by the same man. 

‘‘Other things being equal the same local consultants should be used 
in the next Conference. The local consultant for each group should 
choose two people who will work with the group and designate them 
as a Committee on Agenda for the initial meeting. These with the 
consultant should study the work that has been done in the preceding 
work conferences, and reach the place of meeting in time to prepare 
and have ready for presentation at the first meeting agenda for im- 
mediate consideration after the group has been organized. 

‘Visiting from one group to the other should be discouraged because 
of the time demanded in acquainting the visitor with the discussions 
that have preceded. 

“If possible, the meeting of the next conference should be held at 
Sewanee. 

‘If possible the chairman of the group should be one who attended 
the preceding Conference or he should be chosen by the Executive Com- 
mittee in time to study the reports of the preceding Conferences so 
that he, at least, will know what has been accomplished. 

**Six days is not sufficient time in which to accomplish the best re- 
sults unless more preliminary preparation for each group has been made 
before the conference assembles.” 


“There should be, I think, another Conference next summer, a 
much smaller one, lasting about a week, made up of carefully selected 
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representative men and women who will consider and evaluate the 
criticisms and suggestions of the various institutions, and who will 
bring out a final report which should be highly valuable in advancing 
higher education in the South.” 


5. “I would like to offer the following suggestions for improving and 
continuing the work of the Conference: 

“Encourage experimentation with the recommendations of the 
Conference by institutions in the Southern Association. 

‘Provide for an exchange of experiences during the coming year. 
This could be achieved by asking institutions in the Southern Associa- 
tion to render two progress reports during the year. 

“The accrediting authorities in the Association might take notice 
of some of the findings of this Conference.” 


6. ‘‘Comparing a list of members for 1941 and 1942 Conference, I find 
that there was a noticeable increase in the teaching faculty who were 
participants. I think that this is a good policy. I hope that the 
teaching faculty can be increased with each Conference. We are deal- 
ing with problems that pertain to the education of both young men and 
women. Also most college faculties consist of both men and women.” 


47. ‘The value of the Conference for the individual institution might be 
judged in part by ascertaining what specific undertakings are inaugu- 
rated and what changes are brought about as a result of a study of the 
reports and bulletins of both Work Conferences. I think it would be 
of interest and benefit to all to ask each institution to make such a 
report in May, 1943, and to send a summary of these reports to all the 
institutions participating in the work of the conference.” 


8. ‘The Work Conference is worth continuing—if it can be. Progress 
over a wide area is necessarily slow. The presence of the Conference 
is a growing reminder that each institution should study its problems 
and evaluate its activities. The Conference and its aims will more and 
more get into the consciousness of all of us, if it can be continued. 

“If institutions and individuals who are achieving—anywhere, but 
especially in our own territory—can be sought out, it would be fine to 
bring representatives to the next Conference. 

.‘‘After all, the most good to be hoped for is stimulation, looking for- 
ward to starting things back home, rather than very many solutions 
here. So a nucleus of repeaters with a considerable number of new 
faces should probably be in the planning for next time.” 


g. ‘In the matter of following up the work of the conference, we think 
that the printed report of its discussions and conclusions should be 
sent to each member college of the Southern Association, that each col- 
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lege, as last year, should be urged through either special or standing 
committees to study and discuss the findings of the report to the fullest 
extent, and that these committees be requested to forward to the con- 
ference secretary the results of their deliberations, to be used as a basis 
of discussion in future conferences. 

‘With respect to future work conferences, we are of the opinion 
that another one should be held as soon as war conditions warrant it. 
As in the case of the present conference, we feel that the personnel 
should be changed extensively and only a sufficient number of the last 
conference invited to return as are needed to provide continuity and 
stability to the entire series.” 


‘Suggestions for follow-up: 

‘Each participant should be directly charged with bringing the 
report of this Work Conference to the attention of the faculty of his 
institution; also the 1941 General Report if that has not been done. 

‘‘Each member institution should be charged by the Southern Asso- 
ciation with continuing the specific project begun last year; or under- 
taking a project where that is not now being done. It is hoped that 
these studies will result in clear-cut conclusions to be submitted to the 
Work Conference of 1943.” 


“T suggest the following ways of carrying on the work in the various 
colleges: 

‘Let each participant become a sort of personal evangelist; that is, 
let him seek to convey to individuals in his own faculty the values that 
he gained at the Conference. 

*‘Let him tell his faculty as a whole about the Conference and ask 
any who are interested to gather in an informal meeting for a discussion. 
I heard one man say that he had tried this plan last year and that after 
the first informal meeting the interest was such that the informal meetings 
continued for a period of about ten weeks. 

“I think that such organizations as the State College Association, 
State Association of Deans, and the State Association of Registrars 
might be used to carry the work of the Conference into the colleges.” 


“As a continuation of the work now under way, I should suggest 
that individual institutions again be asked to make a study of and an 
elaboration upon the findings of the Work Conference. I should 
further suggest that persons attending this Conference be urged to en- 
courage the sincere codperation of their colleges in the study and 
elaboration.” 


“T have the following suggestions: 
‘That a questionnaire be submitted to the participating colleges, near 
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the end of next school year, on the use made of the work done here. 
An examination of the reports already in the files convinces me that 
as they stand they have little value. 

**That colleges not participating in the conference be informed of the 
persons attending and the suggestion be made to them that such persons 
might be invited to meet with their faculties to discuss the work of the 
Conference. 

“T should like to make one last comment. I have heard the sug- 
gestion that the Conference be abandoned, because of the war. Per- 
sonally I disagree with that position. This Conference will serve a 
real need in maintaining the permanent values in our educational system 
during these uncertain times. Moreover, it will give an opportunity 
to discuss those problems which will arise in the days ahead.” 


14. ‘‘The apparent success of this Conference suggests that other con- 
ferences of a similar nature should be held, Conferences including a 
smaller area with more teachers from individual institutions might be 
profitable. 

“Information and impetus gained here should form an excellent 
basis for faculty study groups and in many cases discussions by whole 
faculties.” 


15. “This conference showed the benefit of preparation ahead on the 
subjects for discussion, and I believe future conferences would benefit 
greatly from even more preparation of this sort. If others than the 
consultants could study the subjects to be discussed in different groups, 
I believe the groups could proceed even more intelligently about their 
work. If half a dozen people could be assigned to each group and 
charged specifically with the responsibility of studying the subjects, I 
believe the groups would make more rapid progress. 

“This Conference ought to be retained for the discussion of major 
educational problems by the leadership of the Southern Association, 
but I believe there would be distinct advantage in a conference on 
teaching problems to which could be sent teachers who need stimulation. 
Every teacher I talked to at Sewanee (and they were all recognized as 
being good teachers) felt that he would be a better teacher for having 
attended this conference. Why not consider doing one of two things: 
(1) sprinkle a few teachers who need stimulation in and amongst the good 
ones at the next Sewanee Work Conference; or, perhaps better, (2) 
establish a teachers’ clinic (under some happier name) for those who 
definitely need to be pulled out of a rut.” 


16. “I suggest that consideration be given to the holding of conferences 
similar to this one in each of the states in the Southern area at a time 
not in conflict with this one. 
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*T suggest that consideration be given to the idea of holding the 
next conference, if there is to be one, in-some other state on the campus 
of an institution easily accessible to a number of colleges. This would 
enable a larger number of faculty members to benefit from the con- 
ference. ‘This is not intended as a criticism of Sewanee.” 


“T enjoyed the Conference thoroughly, and earnestly hope it will 
become a permanent feature of Southern education. The South needs 
the thinking of such a group of educational leaders in such a place 
where the larger long-term issues can be pondered without the dis- 
tractions that beset such men on their home campuses. It is one of 
the tragedies of American education that its responsible leaders have 
so little opportunity to think and plan in their own offices where they 
are at the mercy of every triviality of campus routine, The work con- 
ference should become a permanent institution, should be extended to 
at least two full weeks, and (I think) should include in its program at 
least two prepared addresses on long-range educational problems by 
carefully selected speakers who should have at least six months’ notice 
to prepare their addresses. 


“T suggest the desirability of devoting more time to individual proj- 
ects or studies. A point will come, I think, when the effective im- 
plementation of the broad, general pronouncements of the working 
groups will lead to some ‘one-man jobs.’ If the general pronounce- 
ments are to affect educational practice significantly, they will do so, 
I suspect, because some individuals translate the pronouncements 
into a program of action. After all, individuals, and not committees, 
usually do most of the actual work of the college. I feel that ‘one-man 
jobs’ as well as ‘committee jobs’ are important.” 


“The recommendations of the Conference should be earnestly studied 
and put into effect for two or three years by the colleges and then another 
conference should be held to check on the results.” 


**T would like to see the proceedings of this conference published and 
distributed as were those of the last conference, with a request that 
institutions make a study of the tentative conclusions of this conference 
and submit reports for consideration at another conference. 

“T think that a third conference should be held, but not until the 
institutions have had two or more years in which to study and test and 
draw up rather full reports of their findings on the tentative conclusions 
of this second conference. Institutions that desired to take such action 
on the conclusions of the first conference did not have sufficient time 
in which to do a satisfactory piece of work before the second conference. 

*T am inclined to think that the third conference should be composed 
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of administrators and faculty members in equal numbers, and that 
only those should be invited who have attended either the first or the 
second conference or both of them. Thus continuity of progressive 
thinking will be better secured.” 


II. Group Recommendations 


1. That a central research and service bureau be established to aid 
member institutions of the Association in the study of problems of the 
type with which this Conference is concerned. 

2. That the possibility of establishing committees in each Southern state 
to seek better codrdination of high school and college curricula be 
explored. 

3. That member colleges be urged to make careful self-evaluations of 
their programs and objectives, and that reports of such analyses be 
studied at a future Work Conference. 

4. ‘That, in view of the criticism that the findings of the group studying 
curriculum in the 1941 Work Conference were vague and difficult to 
translate into action, the various faculties of member institutions be 
urged to study devices and procedures for putting into operation the 
broad principles enunciated by the 1941 Work Conference, and that 
reports of such studies be considered at a future Work Conference. 

5. That a careful study be made by some agency of the Association of 
ways in which college facilities can better be employed in furthering the 
war effort and of means of preparing to meet the problems of rehabili- 
tation that will confront the colleges after the war. In the opinion of 
Group II, these two problems should be studied by the faculties of the 
various institutions, and the results of these studies should be considered 
at the next Work Conference. 

6. That the report of Group V be sent in printed or mimeographed form 
to the president and dean of each liberal arts college, with a request 
that it be made the subject of deliberation and action by each college. 


III. Summary of Recommendations 


The principal recommendations of individual participants and work- 
ing groups may be summarized under seven heads: 

1.. Each participant in the Conference should assume personal responsi- 
bility for transmitting to the faculty of his institution the values he has 
received from the Conference and for assisting and encouraging his 
institution to assimilate these values and to translate them into a pro- 
gram of educational improvement. 

2. The report of the work of the Conferetice should be published and 
distributed to all member institutions of the Association. Certain 
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sections of the report should be brought to the attention of special 
faculties for study, evaluation, and experimentation. 

‘Each member institution of the Association is urged to study the 
report of the Conference and to carry forward institutional studies of ~ 
pertinent problems, including the role of each institution in the war 
and in the solution of problems arising out of the war, through: 


a. Encouraging individual faculty studies of specific problems; 

b. Organizing faculty groups for the study of institutional problems; 

c. Utilizing participants in the Conference for the promotion and 
direction of institutional studies; 

d. Preparing periodic reports of progress which may be distributed 
and shared with other coéperating institutions; 

e. Developing experimental programs and procedures to meet 
existing needs and reporting the results for evaluation by codperating 
institutions and future conferences. 


The Committee on Work Conferences and the participants from each 
state should codperate with state and regional college organizations in 
the promotion of studies and evaluations of experiments growing out 
of the Work Conference. 


The Conference should be continued, either annually or periodically, 
for the joint consideration of problems arising out of studies and ex- 
periments undertaken by member institutions of the Association and 
for the study of new developments and procedures in other regions. 


Since the 1942 Conference demonstrated the value of advance prepa- 
ration, greater attention should be given to planning future conferences. 
Such planning should involve the codperation of conference officials, 
consultants, and participants in order that the contributions and prob- 
lems of each institution may receive adequate consideration without 
loss of time and energy in conference organization and procedures. 


The Committee on Work Conferences should maintain a central office 
for promoting, assisting, and codrdinating individual and institutional 
studies between this and the next Conference. 


X. LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Donald C. Agnew, Dean, Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina 

Foster E. Alter, Dean of Men, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

L. O. Armstrong, Associate Professor of Education, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, North Carolina 

George M. Baker, Dean, University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 

Warren J. Barker, S.J., Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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William W. Bass, Associate Professor of English, Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City, Tennessee 

J. B. Bassich, S.J., Professor of Education, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

George Bond, Assistant Professor of English, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 

F. W. Bradley, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 

B. P. Brooks, Dean, Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi 

C. K. Brown, Dean, Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

Doak $. Campbell, President, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

D. A. Cannaday, Professor of English and History, State Teachers College, 
Radford, Virginia 

O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

A. E. Cate, Dean, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee 

Leo M. Chamberlain, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

John A. Chase, Jr., Dean of Administration, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Mrs. Brainard Cheney, Reference Librarian, Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Thomas D. Clark, Associate Professor of History, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 

L. L. Clifton, Dean, Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama 

H. V. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Russell M. Cooper, Secretary, Committee on Teacher Education in Liberal 
Arts Colleges, The North Central Association, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa 

H. M. Craft, Dean of Instruction, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 

Earl F. Cruickshank, Associate Professor of Modern European History, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

William P. Cumming, Professor of English, Davidson College, Davidson, 
North Carolina 

John L. Daniel, Head Department of Chemistry, Dean of Graduate School, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

R. N. Daniel, Dean, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina’ 

Philip Davidson, Professor of History, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 

Charles E. Diehl, President, Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee 

J. G. Downum, Assistant Professor of History, Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia 
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R. B. Draughon, Executive Secretary, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama i 

Herbert Drennon, Dean of Graduate School, Mississippi State College, State 
College, Mississippi 

A. B. Dugan, Professor of International Relations, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee 

Charles W. Edwards, Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama 

George P. Evans, Professor of English, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas 

J. M. Ewing, President, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 

Linus A. Fair, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, Kentucky 

Miss Hallie Farmer, Professor of History, Alabama State College for Women, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

E. G. Feusse, Head Department of Chemistry, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

J. A. Fincher, Assistant Professor of Biology, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi 

C. Clement French, Dean, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Fred C. Frey, Dean of the University, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Sam N. Gardner, Superintendent of Schools, Griffin, Georgia 

S. C. Garrison, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee | 

Albert J. Geiger, Principal, St. Petersburg High School, St. Petersburg, | 
Florida yl 

Frank J. Gilliam, Dean of Students, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia 

‘J. M. Godard, Dean of Instruction, Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Gilbert Govan, Librarian, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Miss Marion Grady, Librarian of the Demonstration School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Martha S. Grafton, Dean of Instruction, Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Virginia 


J. E. Greene, Educational Relations Branch, Consumers Division, Office of - || 


Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Edward W. Gregory, Professor of Sociology, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama 
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H. L. Griffin, Dean of College of Liberal Arts, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

F. C. Grise, Dean of the College, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


PRL: Grossnickle, Professor of Mathematics, Mississippi State College for 
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Women, Columbus, Mississippi 


Alexander Guerry, Vice-Chancellor, University of the South, Sewanee, 


Tennessee 

Dr. Edith Hammond, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma 

Frederick Hard, Dean, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana : 

Eric W. Hardy, President, The Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 

L. L. Hendren, Dean, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

N. B. Hendrix, Principal, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Alabama 

W. C. Herbert, Registrar and Professor of Psychology, Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

A. W. Hobbs, Dean of College of Liberal Arts, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

K. J. Hoke, Dean, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

William S. Hoole, Librarian and Director of Training for Library Service, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 

L. H. Hubbard, President, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 

Barton Hunter, Associate Professor of Religion and Assistant to Dean of 
Students, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Edwin R. Hunter, Dean of Curriculum, Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee 


_ M. C. Huntley, Executive Secretary of the Commission on Institutions of 


Higher Education, 1307 Citizens and Southern Bank Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Theodore H. Jack, President, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia 

Francis James, Summer Resident of Sewanee, Tennessee (Visitor) 

Fleming James, Dean, School of Theology, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 


_ Frank C. Jenkins, Director of the Southern Study, Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt 


University, Nashville, Tennessee 

Richard S. Johnson, Registrar and Chairman Board of Examiners, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Thomas P. Johnston, President, King College, Bristol, Tennessee 

A. K. King, Associate Professor of Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

O. D. Knight, Dean, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 

A. F. Kuhlman, Director of Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Herman Kurz, Professor of Botany, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida — 

Moses Ligon, Professor of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Harry A. Little, Head Department of Education and Teacher Training, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 

Christopher Longest, Professor of Spanish, University of Mississippi, Oxford, 
Mississippi 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 

Frank D. McClelland, Dean of Students, Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee 

Edward McCrady, Professor of Geology, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 

Edward McCuistion, Educational Relations Branch, Consumers Division, 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Fred McCuistion, Assistant Director, General Education Board, 49 W. 49th 
Street, New York City 

Roger P. McCutcheon, Dean of the Graduate School, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina 

Richebourg G. McWilliams, Chairman of the Humanities Division and Pro- 
fessor of English, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Miss Gertrude Malz, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Virginia 

A. P. Markert, Dean, The Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 

John S. Marshall, Albion College and University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 

E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Dean of Admissions, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 

W. L. Mayer, Director of Registration, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Miss Elizabeth Meeks, Instructor of Classroom Teaching, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 

William Melcher, Professor of Business Administration, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida 

Daniel L. Metts, Dean, Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 

Enoc L. Mitchell, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Harris C. Moore, Assistant Business Manager, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee 

M. A. Moore, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee 

Edgar L. Morphet, Director of Administration and Finance, Florida State 
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Department of Education; Executive Secretary, Southern Work Confer- 
ence on Education 

George B. Myers, University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 

Miss Ivar L. Myhr, Assistant Professor of English, Hollins College, Hollins 
College, Virginia 

T. H. Napier, Dean, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

D. M. Nelson, President, Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 

Erland Nelson, Director of Personnel and Professor of Education, Newberry 
College, Newberry, South Carolina 

H. G. Noffsinger, President, Virginia Intermont, Bristol, Virginia 

Ralph W. Ogan, Assistant Director, Codperative Study in General Edu- 
cation, American Council on Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Roscoe E. Parker, Professor of English, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

B. L. Parkinson, President, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 
Mississippi 

Robert L. Petry, Professor of Physics, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 

Shelton Phelps, President, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

John Pomfret, Dean of Senior College and Graduate School, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee 

E. E. Porter, Professor of Chemistry, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia 

J. H. Purks, Jr., Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Thomas J. Ragusa, Assistant Professor of Social Science, Incarnate Word 
College, San Antonio, Texas 

Miss Flora Rhind, Assistant, General Education Board, 49 West 49th Street, 
New York City 

Miser R. Richmond, Head Department of Biology, Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Athens, Tennessee 

P. A. Roy, S.J., President, Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Ellis W. Shuler, Dean of the Graduate School, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas 

Gordon Siefkin, Assistant to the President, Southwestern, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Thomas McN. Simpson, Jr., Dean, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Virginia : 

Andrew C. Smith, $.J., Dean, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama 

Fred C. Smith, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Miss Mary Phlegar Smith, Dean, Hollins College, Hollins College, Virginia, 
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Maxwell A. Smith, Dean, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

W. H. Smith, Registrar and Dean, Goptaiclaneshe Junior College, Wesson, 
Mississippi 

Brant R. Snavely, Associate to the President, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of Anounden of American Colleges, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 

Paris B. Stockdale, Professor of Geology and Geography, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Wendell C. Stone, Dean of the Faculty, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida 

W. H. Sumrall, Dean, Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 

Cecil Taylor, Professor of French, Louisiana State University, University, 
Louisiana 

Hoy Taylor, Dean of Instruction, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia 

Marten ten Hoor, Dean, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Charles T. Thrift, Jr., Professor of Religion, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida 

Miss Jennie Tilt, Professor of Physiological Chemistry and Nutrition, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Oscar A. Ullrich, Dean of the College, Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas 

Charles F. Virtue, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky 

M. M. White, Acting Personnel Director and Assistant Dean, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

A. G. D. Wiles, Professor of English, The Citadel, Charleston, South 
Carolina 

W. L. Wiley, Professor of French, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

Ben W. Wiseman, Principal, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 

Ben D. Wood, Chairman, Joint Advisory Committee on Aviation Education, 
500 West 116th Street, New York City 

P. H. Yancey, S.J., Professor of Biology, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, 
Alabama 

J. B. Young, President, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi 

C. F. Zeek, Professor of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
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XI. REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
ADOPTED BY 
THE 1942 WORK CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Second Work Conference of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has been successfully carried on under the auspices 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education and the Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research; and since the Executive Council of 
the former and the Executive Committee of the latter, together with the 
Joint Committee on Work Conferences, have rendered such effective service; 
and because of the fine codperation with the Conference by the University 
of the South, including officials, faculty members, and the citizens of the 
community, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved: 


1. That the members of this Conference, moved by a deep sense of 
gratitude, desire first of all to express their genuine appreciation to 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South for the privilege 
he has given us to meet again in this beautiful and ideal place. The 
very locale of the Conference is an inspiration and our physical sur- 
roundings are an added incentive to high endeavor. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the University and its officers for the per- 
fection of their arrangements, even in the smallest details, for our 
comfort and well-being. The expectations of this, growing out of 
our delightful experience of last summer, have been more than met 
in 1942. 

To Vice-Chancellor Guerry and his gracious wife, we express our 
appreciation for their charming hospitality and for their many 
courtesies. 


2. That we express our deep sense of gratitude to the General Education 
Board for making this Conference possible and for the fine spirit of 
coéperation the Board has manifested in our effort to make the adjust- 
ments imposed by a state of war. We want to reaffirm our confi- 
dence in the belief that the Conference will result in lasting benefits 
to education in the whole South and the hope that other conferences 
may be held in order to evaluate what has been done and to direct 
future studies of education in the Southern states. 


3. That we acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. K. J. Hoke of the 
College of William and Mary and to the other members of the Work 
Conferences Committee of the Commission for the work they have 
done in planning the organization for carrying out so successfully 
the program of this second Work Conference. 


10. 
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That we express our thanks to Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, and to the Executive Committee of the Joint 
Committee for the efficient plans they made for the Conference and 


the splendid manner in which Chancellor Carmichael has directed 


the work of this Conference. 


That we acknowledge with thanks the services of Dr. Roscoe E. 
Parker of the University of Tennessee as Executive Secretary since 
the Conference of 1941, especially for the effective manner in which 
he has carried on the work in this Conference. We are indebted 
also to the University of Tennessee for its fine codperation in making 
Dr. Parker’s services available to us. 


That we express our thanks to the officials of the Sewanee Military 
Academy for the use of their facilities during our meeting. We wish 
especially to thank Mr. Harris C. Moore, Assistant Business Manager 
of the University of the South, for his thoughtful and efficient services. 


That we are deeply grateful for the services of the Steering Committee 
and for its work in summarizing our day’s deliberation, and we ex- 
press our appreciation to the Association’s consultants for their time 
and patience in guiding the various groups, and to our visiting con- 
sultants, Dr. Russell M. Cooper, Dr. Ralph W. Ogan, Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, and Dr. Ben D. Wood. 


That the Conference expresses its appreciation to the faculty and 
officials of the University of the South for their many kindnesses in 
looking after our comfort, in entertaining members of the Conference 
and their families, and for their participation in the work of the 
various groups. 

That the Conference express its thanks and appreciation to the assist- 
ants of the general staff, Mr. I. A. Timmreck, Miss Mary Hammond 
McGee, Mr. Don Palmer, Miss Velma Underwood, and Miss Julia 
Vincent Brown for their faithful and untiring services which have so 
greatly facilitated the work of the Conference. 


That copies of these resolutions be furnished the officers of the three 
commissions of the Southern Association, that a copy be filed with 
the Secretary of the Southern Association, that copies be furnished 
all those whose names are included in these resolutions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THeEopDoRE H. Jack, Chairman, 
T. H. NaprER 
Tuomas D, CLARK 

Adopted June 27, 1942 
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XII. A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF ACTION 


(The following program of action was proposed by Messrs. Ed McCuistion 
and J. E. Greene, Consultants, Educational Relations Branch, Consumers 
Division, O. P. A., and approved by the Conference.) 

In view of the stated purpose of the Educational Relations Branch of the 
Division of Consumer Education of the O. P. A. to work entirely through 
existing educational channels, such as the public schools, colleges, universities, 
state teachers’ associations, state departments of education, regional associ- 
ations, the National Education Association, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and other related educational agencies; therefore, 


Be It Resolved: 


I. That we urge each higher institution in the Southern Association 
to establish a War Relations Committee wherever feasible and 
possible; 


II. That we urge each higher institution to establish consumer centers 
and other types of “‘action programs”’ related to consumer problems 
found to exist in the areas served by the institution and to hold or 
encourage institutes or other work forums to help students and 
citizens understand the meaning and effect of our total war effort; 


III. That we urge all institutions to provide regular credit courses in 
consumer education and to establish special short seminar study 
groups designed to meet the needs of consumers in the areas served 
by the institutions; 


IV. That wherever possible and feasible future educational work con- 
ferences, whether local, state, or regional, give special consideration 
to our total war program and its effect upon civilian morale, giving 
emphasis to consumer problems involved in the rationing of scarce 
goods and services, price schedules, and standards of quality. 


XIII. PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Broadening the undergraduate major for teachers 

College housing and food 

College social-recreational programs 

Coéperation between undergraduate and graduate schools 
Coéperative pre-college testing and guidance 

- Coérdination of high school and college curricula 
Extracurricular activities 

Health programs in college 

Liberal arts education as a foundation for professional education 
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Moral and spiritual guidance in college 
Placement and follow-up services 
Preparation for post-war problems 
Relationships between administration and faculty 
Selection of prospective teachers 

Self-help programs 

Self-surveys by college faculties 

The use of college facilities in the war 

War service guidance 


In Memoriam 


This list is arranged alphabetically by states and institutions according 
to the same plan as the list “Builders of the Southern Association.” (See 
p. 400, Volume VI, No. 3.) Information for this section should be sent to 
the editor before October 1 of each year from the office of the president, 
registrar, or principal of member institutions. The directions sent out to 
all member institutions should be followed; that is, write “‘Form B” at the 
top of the page and then number and give the information as follows: (1) 
the name and address of the institution, (2) the name of the deceased em- 
ployee, (3) degrees held and in each case the institution conferring them, 
(4) date of entering service of your institution, (5) position held at time of 
death, (6) date of death, (7) any special comment, (8) your signature as 
the person furnishing the information. (For the 1937 list, the first pub- 
lished by the QUARTERLY, see the issue of February, 1938, Volume II, 
pp. 24-29; for the 1938 list, see Volume III, pp. 18-25; for the 1939 list, see 
Volume IV, pp. 68-73; for the 1940 list, see Volume IV, pp. 564-69; and 
for the 1941 list, see Volume V, pp. 481-86.) 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA COLLEGE, MONTEVALLO: (2) Mary Eleanor Finney; 
(3) BS, Ala. Coll.; AM, Tchrs Coll., Columbia; (4) 1941; (5) supervisor 
training sch.; (6) Oct. 25, 1941; (8) afh. 

BIRMINGHAM, PHILLIPS H.S.: (2) Mae Ida Chase; (3) BS, U. Ala.; 
MS, Birmingham-Southern; (4) 1911; (5) instr. math.; (6) Oct. 10, 1941; 
(8) cjg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE: (2) Clarence Wil- 
liam Daugette; (3) BS, MS, Ala. Poly. Inst.; LLD, U. Ala.; (4) 1899; (5) 
pres. since 1899; (7) He built his institution into Association membership; 
(8) hh. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE: (2) John W. 
Humphreys; (3) AB, Atlantic Christian Coll.; AM, BD., Vanderbilt U.; 
PhD, U. Cincinnati; (4) 1934; (5) asso. prof. educ.; (6) Dec. 5, 1941; (8) 
cwd. 

U. OF ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY: (2) Richard Clarke Foster; (3) AB, 
LLD, Ala.; LLB, Harvard; DCL, U. of the South; (4) 1937; (5) president; 
(6) Nov. 19, 1941; (7) officer in sectional and national education associa- 
tions; (8) wep. 

U. OF ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY: (2) William B. Saffold; (3) AB, 
LLB, U. Ala.; PhD, Johns Hopkins U.; (4) 1897; (5) prof. emeritus hist. 
and Latin; (6) Dec. 22, 1941; (8) wep. 
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FLORIDA 


GONZALEZ, TATE AGRIC. H.S.:_ (2) V. A. Pollard; (3) BS, Ala. 
Poly.; (4) 1940; (5) manual tr. t.; (6) Nov. 22, 1941; (8) oas. 

JOHN B. STETSON UNIV., DELAND: (2) Ella Mae Walker; (3) 
AB, Vanderbilt U.; AM, Peabody Coll.; (4) 1936; (5) asst. prof. sec. sci.; 
(6) Dec. 24, 1941; (8) ob. 

U. OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE: (2) Charles Langley Crow; (3) 
AM, Wash. and Lee; AM, PhD, U. Goettingen; (4) 1905; (5) prof. emeritus 
mod. lang.; (6) March 16, 1942; (8) rsj. 

U. OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE: (2) George C. Hodge; (3) diploma; 
Fla. Norm. Inst.; (4) 1922; (5) county agt.; (6) Oct. 22, 1941; (8) rsj. 

U. OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE: (2) Bruce McKinley; (3) AB, 
BSA, U. W. Va.; (4) 1926; (5) asso. agric. economist; (6) Oct. 18, 1940; 
(8) rsj. 

U. OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE: (2) Lee B. Nash; (3) BS, Purdue 
U.; PhD, Cornell U.; (4) 1941; (5) asst. horticulturist; (6) Oct. 21, 1941; 
(8) rsj. 

U. OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE: (2) D. M. Treadwell; (4) 1917; 
(5) county agt.; (6) Feb. 6, 1942; (8) rsj. 


GEORGIA 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA: (2) Loy Benjamin Cross; (3) AB, 
Texas Tech. Coll.; AM, PhD, U. Texas; (4) 1938; (5) instr. chem.; (6) 
April 22, 1942; (8) jhp. 

THE BERRY SCHOOL, MOUNT BERRY: (2) Martha Berry; (3) 
PdD, U. Ga.; LLD, U.N.C., Duke, Bates Coll., Maine, U. Wisc.; LtD, 
Oberlin Coll.; DPS, Oglethorpe U.; LHD, Berry Coll.; (4) founded school 
in‘1902; (5) director; (6) Feb. 27, 1942; (7) Gave her life, land, and much 
of her income to building up the Berry Schools and College; for her lifelong 
devotion to the cause of education of the under-privileged children of the 
South, she won many national honors. (8) tb. ; 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE, DUPONT MANUAL TRAINING H.S.: (2) W. L. 
Thornton; (4) 1923; (5) tchr.; (6) Jan. 22, 1942; (7) built up course in 
foundry practice; (8) fjd. 

U. OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON: (2) William Edwin Freeman; 
(3) AB, Transylvania Coll.; BME, EE, U. Ky.; (4) 1911; (5) hd dept. 
elec. engin., asst. dean coll. of engin.; (6) May 21, 1942; (8) Imc. 
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U. OF LOUISVILLE, LOUISVILLE: (2) Granville S. Hanes; (3) 
MD, Hos. Coll. of Med., Louisville; (4) 1906; (5) clinical prof. emeritus in 
med.; (6) May 14, 1942; (8) rak. 

U. OF LOUISVILLE, LOUISVILLE: (2) Mrs. Zelma K. Jenks; (3) 
BS, Ill. Wesleyan U.; AM, Columbia U.; (4) 1923; (5) asso. prof., act. hd 
dept. home ec.; (6) Sept. 28, 1941; (8) rak. 


LOUISIANA 


ISIDORE NEWMAN H.S., NEW ORLEANS: (2) Mary C. Stevens; 
(3) AB, U. Nashville; AM, U. Chicago; (4) 1921; (5) Latin instr.; (6) 
Feb. 24, 1942; (8) cch. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS: (2) William Henry Byrnes, 
Jr.; (3) AB, Georgetown U.; LLB, Tulane U.; LLD, Loyola U.; (4) 1914; 
(5) prof. law; (6) Feb. 25, 1942; (7) as a member of the State Senate, 
introduced the bill which granted Loyola its charter; dean of school of law, 
1929-1932; (8) par. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS: (2) Raymond Freas; (3) 
PhD, Johns Hopkins U.; (4) 1930; (5) asso. prof. chem.; (6) Jan. 10, 1942; 
(8) mth. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, BLUE MOUNTAIN: (2) Mrs. Mo- 
dena Lowrey Berry; (4) 1873; (5) vice pres. emeritus; (6) Jan. 31, 1942; 
(7) teacher and administrator for 62 years; in 1926 voted one of state’s 
four leading living women; (8) jlh. 

HARRISON-STONE-JACKSON JR. COLL., PERKINSTON: (2) L. R. 
Weeks; (3) BS, Miss. St. Coll.; (4) 1929; (5) dean of men, agric. t.; (6) 
May 14, 1942; (8) bpr. 

HATTIESBURG H:S.: (2) W. I. Thames; (3) BS, Nat’] Norm. U.; (4) 
1922; (5) supt., 1922-39; h.s.t., 1939-42; (6) Jan. 6, 1942; (8) jtm. 
MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE, HATTIESBURG: (2) H. J. 
Peterson; (3) AB, Brigham Young U.; PhD, Ohio St. U.; (4) 1928; (5) 
prof. psy.; (6) May 22, 1942; (8) jbg. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CATAWBA COLLEGE, SALISBURY: (2) William G. Cleaver; (3) AB, 
Franklin and Marshall Coll.; (4) 1929; (5) registrar, per Ger.; (6) Feb. 8, 
1942; (8) decd. 

CATAWBA COLLEGE, SALISBURY: (2) Howard Rufus Omwake; 
(3) AB, AM, Princeton U.; PedD, Temple U.; LittD, Gettysburg Coll.; 


(4) 1931; (5) president; (6) July 20, 1942; (7) former pres. N. C. on 
Conference; (8) ded. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH: (2) Harry 
Tucker; (3) AB, BS, CE, Wash. and Lee U.; (4) 1910; (5) prof. highway 
engin., dir. engin. exp. sta.; (6) March 18, 1942; (8) jwh. 

U. OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL: (2) Roselle Parker John- 
son; (3) AB, Denison U.; AM, U. Mich.; PhD, U. Ill; (4) 1937; (5) asso. 
prof. Latin, adviser in gen’l coll.; (6) Oct. 26, 1941; (8) tjw. 

U. OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL: (2) George McFarland 
McKie; (3) AB, AM, U.N.C.; (4) 1899; (5) prof. pub. speaking, adviser © 
in gen’l coll.; (6) June 14, 1941; (8) tjw. 

U. OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL: (2) Marcus Cicero — 
Stephens Noble; (3) PdD, Davidson Coll.; (4) 1898; (5) Kenan prof. | 
emeritus pedagogy; (6) June 1, 1942; (7) one of the pioneers in the cause of 
public education in the state; (8) tjw. 

U. OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL: (2) William Flint 
Thrall; (3) BS, AM, McKendree Coll.; AM, PhD, U. Chicago; (4) 1920; 
(5) prof. Eng.; (6) Oct. 15, rq41; (8) tw. 

WAKE FOREST COLLEGE, WAKE FOREST: (2) J. Hendren Cor- 
rell; (3) AB, AM, Wash. & Lee U.; PhD, Johns Hopkins U.; (4) 1894; (5) 
prof. mod. lang.; (6) March 28, 1942; (7) religious leader, public speaker; — 
(8) dbb. 

WILMINGTON, NEW HANOVER HS.: (2) Hester Cox Struthers; 
(3) AB, U_N.C.; (4) 1920; (5) hd math dept.; (6) Oct. 31, 1941; (8) em. 
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TENNESSEE 1 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIV., HARROGATE: (2) Foss Smith; (3) 
AB, Grant U.; MS, U. Tenn.; (4) 1918; (5) dean of men, asst. prof. math; 
(6) Oct. rq41; (8) sm. 

NASHVILLE, WEST END HS.: (2) Iris White; (3) AB, Bowling 
Green Coll; (4) 1938; (5) com. subj. t.; (6) Dec. 29, 1941; (8) rm. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, JOHNSON CITY: (2) Walter Clement 
Wilson; (3) BE, Nat'l Norm. U; (4) 1911; (5) prof. indus. arts; (6) June 
30, 1942; (7) one of the first teachers of industrial arts in the South; (8) ces. 
U. OF CHATTANOOGA, CHATTANOOGA: (2) John Williams Ed- 
wards; (3) BS, Ohio Wesleyan Coll.; AM, Tufts Coll; (4) 1918; (5) prof. 
emeritus; (6) May 29, 1942; (7) was elected “most popular professor” by 
students year after year until his retirement; (8) mas. 
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U. OF CHATTANOOGA, CHATTANOOGA: (2) David W. Cornelius; 
(3) AB, DePauw U.; PhD, U. IIl.; (4) 1920; (5) prof. emeritus physics; (6) 
June 2, 1942; (7) author and lecturer; (8) mas. 


TEXAS 


JOHN TARLTEON AGRIC. COLL., STEPHENVILLE: (2) Dexta 
King; (3) AB, AM, U. Texas; (4) 1929; (5) asso. prof. Eng.; (6) May 19, 
1942; (8) tve. 

KAUFMAN P.S.: (2) Oliver Prince Norman; (3) grad. Sam Houston St. 
Tchrs. Coll.; (4) 1904; (5) supt.; (6) April 13, 1942; (7) built Kaufman 
_ city schools into one of the best systems in Texas; (8) bbh. 

SAM HOUSTON ST. TCHRS. COLL., HUNTSVILLE: (2) Harry 
Fishburn Estill; (3) grad. Sam Houston Norm. Inst.; LittD, Austin Coll.; 
(4) 1883; (5) president emeritus; (6) Feb. 12, 1942; (7) institution de- 
veloped from one-year normal college to a five-year teachers college during 
his administration; was author of history textbooks; (8) mr. 

TEXAS COLL. OF MINES AND METALLURGY, EL PASO: (2) 
John William Kidd; (3) BS, Okla. A. & M. Coll.; EE, Texas A.&M. Coll.; 
(4) 1914; (5) dean of engin.; (6) Dec. 29, 1941; (8) fss. 

TEXAS TECH. COLLEGE, LUBBOCK: (2) Earl Taylor Duke; (3) 
BS in Agric., MS, Texas A.&M. Coll.; (4) 1937; (5) asst. prof. agronomy; 
(6) May 11, 1942; (8) hik. 

U. OF TEXAS, AUSTIN: (2) William Tillory Andrews; (3) AB, AM, 
U. Texas; (4) 1938; (5) instr. math; (6) Dec. 22, 1941; (8) Ich. 

U. OF TEXAS, AUSTIN: (2) Ernest Maurice Siegel; (3) BD in ME, 
BD in EE, Doctor’s in EE, Tech. U. of Bruo (Czechoslovakia); (4) 1939; 
(5) asst. prof. elec. engin.; (6) April 10, 1942; (8) Ich. 


VIRGINIA 


CHATHAM HALL, CHATHAM: (2) Mrs. Laura K. Poague; (4) 1920; 

(5) housemother; (6) April 25, 1942; (8) ej. 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, WILLIAMSTOWN: (2) 
_ John Roberts Fisher; (3) AB, AM, Vanderbilt U.; PhD, Columbia U.; (4) 
1930; (5) prof. mod. lang., hd dept.; (6) April 10, 1942; (8) jwm. 
~-RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE, ASHLAND: (g) Arthur St. Clair 
Sloan; (3) AB, Denison U.; AM, Ohio St. U.; BD, Rochester Theol. Sem.; 
(4) 1930; (5) alumni prof. mod. lang.; (6) May 16, 1942; (8) mjm. 

4 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RADFORD: (2) John Preston 

McConnell; (3) AB, Milligan Coll.; PhD, U. Va.; (4) 1911; (5) pres. 
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emeritus; (6) Oct. 18, 1941; (7) first cera: of the college; leader in edu- © 


cational work in the state; (8) mm. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RADFORD: (2) William Jacob Sie 
der; (3) AM, PhD, Cornell U.; (4) 1920; (5) prof. sci.; (6) March 24, 
1941; (7) started department of siete for elementary teachers; (8) mm. 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, SWEET BRIAR: (2) Mrs. Mary Dix 
Martindale; (4) 1906; (5) superviser halls of residence; (6) June 19, 1941; 
(8) mg. 

U. OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE: (2) Carroll Mason Spar- 
row; (3) AB, PhD, Johns Hopkins; (4) 1911; (5) prof. physics; (6) August 
30, 1941; (7) outstanding physicist; (8) bls. 
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Some Problems Facing Secondary Schools in 
War Time: A Forum 


(Continued from the August QUARTERLY) 


War-Time Problems Facing the Schools 


By Lamar JETER 
Principal, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Every educator today faces the problem of educating pupils for life in a 
democracy, while that same democracy is trying to save itself in a world torn 
by war. In the senior high schools the problem is particularly acute, for 
the pupils there are either on the verge of going into the war themselves or 
are preparing to live as adults in a world made unstable by war. 

The feeling that high school pupils, especially seniors, have about the in- 
stability of the future is particularly apparent and distressing. A decided 
unrest is noticeable in all high school pupils, and the seniors add to this 
restlessness a nothing-matters-much attitude. Many boys say, “I just want 
to get out of school so I can go into the Navy,” or ‘“‘No need for me to finish, 
Pll be in the Army in the next few months.” When urged to look forward 
to the end of the war and the need then for a high school diploma, the boy’s 
answer is apt to be a shrug, meaning, “‘I may not be back.” The girls’ 
answers show the same underlying feeling of unrest and futility. ‘I wanted 
to go to college, but now there is no money;” “‘I have to go to work since my 
brothers are in the Army;” “I expected to be married after I graduated, but 
now I might as well take typing and get a job.” 

The underclassman in the high school expresses his attitude a little dif- 
ferently. His lack of interest in learning conflicts with the desire to get out 
of high school. He places the emphasis not on learning, but on the collec- 
tion of enough units to get his diploma. He regards this diploma as a pass- 
port to college or to a job. 

Educators need to look back to see what has brought youth to this atti- 
tude of mind. Why are pupils not ready to meet a changing world; not 
willing to look far enough forward to get a new perspective? There is no 
need to describe the curriculum under which these boys and girls have been 
educated. For most of them, it has been the same curriculum used on their 
fathers and even their grandfathers: Latin, because it is cultural; analysis of 
Hamlet, because Hamlet has always been so treated; twenty pages to write 
on a subject—any subject just so it’s twenty pages; little mathematics or 
science—they’re too hard. To stabilize the present high school generation 
is to meet its needs inthe present and for the future. This can best be done 
through a curriculum that is built around the needs of the pupil. 
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The first need of the high school pupil is for a real interest in the subject 
he is studying, a feeling that there is good in it for him as an individual. His 
second need is for study related to life, his life. Have you ever wondered 
how many high school pupils leave an English class and read another 
Shakespeare play for pure enjoyment? Certainly we want the pupil to 
know Shakespeare, but why not meet his need for enjoyment rather than 
vivisection? Ask the present high school pupil about the geography of the 
present war. His answer is vague. No one ever made geography and 
history and the world today have any bearing on each other. Sevastopol, 
Moscow, and Suez are vague in a student’s mind that knows exactly the 
whereabouts of Kay Kyser and Jack Benny. 

The needs of the high school pupil of 1942 demand a change in curriculum, 
as well as in methods. It is true that in recent years many curricula have 
increased in offerings, but not in vitality. It is the problem of the classroom 
teacher to see that the new offerings take on new life and that both are 
closely related to the interests of the high school pupil. As we have in- 
dicated, we need to make our pupils want to learn. Today the attitude of 
the high school pupil is to get his lesson in the quickest and shortest way 
possible. To copy work, to submit a commercial book review for required 
reading, to telephone friends until one strikes the father who can do the 
algebra, is legitimate getting of lessons. This used to be called cheating and 
was dishonest; today it is outwitting the teacher and is smart. The sad 
thing is that this attitude acquired in high school carries over into life: “I 
won’t volunteer until I’m drafted;” ‘““Why save public property? Hitler’s 
coming;” “The government rations my gas; I’ll ‘show them’ by losing my 
book.” 

Another problem faced by the high schools is that of speeding the progress 
of the pupil through school so that he may get into industry sooner. This 
may be a war-time measure, but surely we would turn out better equipped 
pupils if they might have a little longer to grow up and assimilate what they 
are learning. For the pupil already too inclined to taste and not drink 
deeply, an accelerated program will of necessity mean even more skimming. 
I doubt the wisdom of cramming four years of college into three or of rushing 
the average pupil through high school. The children should be given time 
to mature mentally, emotionally, and physically. Recently, in a summer 
school where pupils were allowed to take advanced subjects, these subjects 
were dropped after the first two weeks. Why? ‘Too hard,” “I’m not 
ready for it,” “I think I’ll get it better if I go more slowly,” were the reasons 
given. Intellectual indigestion from eating too fast? 

Another problem, increasing with the war which has opened so many 
jobs to youth, is that of trying to teach a pupil who has almost full-time em- 
ployment. The boy or girl accepts a job with the full knowledge, approval, 
and often the urging of the parent. “Clarence is making his own money 
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now,” says the proud mother. ‘Mary bought all her own clothes,” says 
father. The pupil takes his cue from his parents, and the job instead of his 
school work becomes paramount. A boy may be too ill to go to school, but 
he miraculously recovers in time to go to work; a girl does not hesitate to 
stay out of school if she is needed for a special sale down town. These very 
pupils need to show toward their high school studies the same responsibility 
they feel toward a paying job. Instead, they regard education as something 
that is free, something to be found when the war is over. The job can be 
had now. We probably do need to meet the situation of work and school, 
but the pupils’ whole program should be organized with both in mind. 

If the educator is to plan for a part-time work program, the parent needs 
to plan with him. Ordinarily the parent sees only the money-making op- 
portunity and remains complacent until school reports are sent out. Then 
the school is blamed because the pupil is failing. One boy I know had a 
job in a bakery with hours from 7 p.m. to2 a.m. He had an eight o’clock 
class and was expected to do certain chores in the afternoon at home. His 
mother wondered why he was failing. Another boy carried a morning 
paper route, slept two hours, came to school at 8:30, worked in an outdoor 
ice cream place until 11 p.m. His mother was surprised when her attention 
was drawn to the boy’s underweight, sleepless eyes, nervous habits, not to 
mention his failure in class. A girl was allowed to carry four subjects and 
orchestra. She went twice a week to orchestra practice, to rehearsal 
Saturday morning, to practice on Saturday afternoon, to church three times 
Sunday. Her father saw no relation in the girl’s failure in school and her 
activities outside. It looks as if the school will have to assume another 
parental duty and decide on the out-of-school activities of the pupil. 

The health of the school child becomes a war problem when the mother 
enters war work, either paid or volunteer. The mother often leaves home 
before the children do, leaving them to get their own breakfast which too 
often consists of a glass of milk and a cold cereal. The evening meal is not 
carefully planned because the mother is tired and whatever can be prepared 
quickly is the menu. The resistance of the child becomes low, colds result, 
absence from school follows. The mother, absorbed in war work, neglects 
the child’s visits to the dentist or the occulist. She has no time for P T A 
meetings or conferences with the school. Study time and planned recrea- 
tion at home are pushed aside. Surely woman’s place in war work becomes 
a real school problem. 

The recent demands of civilian defense activities have become a real prob- 
lem for the schools. First aid or nutrition classes, volunteer Red Cross 
work, visits to hospitals, and sales of defense stamps are all patriotic and 
alluring duties often conflicting sharply with more prosaic school tasks. 
There must be time for both, and here again the teacher is the key to the 
situation. She must help the pupil to budget his time and plan his work. 
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She must go farther and tailor her own requirements to fit the child’s need 
for school, play, and war work. The child has-a right to share in the war 
projects and his teacher must aid by sympathetic understanding and reason- 
able assignments. 

The war has brought to the school administrator the terrific problem of 
filling teaching vacancies. Are faculties to be composed of men past fifty 
and women too old to be WAACs? Should we not consider that teaching 
youth is a war job even though it does not pay as much as a government 
position? The teacher who does a good school job may not find time for a 
first aid class, or for hours in a work center; but if she is helping to hold 
youth steady and to teach youth how to accept and discharge responsibilities, 
is not this a contribution to a war for democracy? 

In considering war-time problems facing the schools, we seem to find our- 
selves, in most cases, facing the same problems the schools have always 
faced. They are only made more acute by the war. Some of these prob- 
lems are age-old, but perhaps if we call them war problems the very name 
may arouse the apathetic to a realization of the educational problems 
facing the youth of today. Surely, at no time in the nation’s history has 
the high school youth needed more sympathetic understanding than he 
does today as he faces a world of an unknown quality. It is indeed the 
problem of the public and the parent led by the educator to stabilize this 
world and to educate its youth to be prepared to meet the years to come 
with shining eyes and wide awake mentality. 


Association Business Carried Forward from 1941 
1. The Proposed Library Standard for Secondary Schools 


The proposal to raise the library space for students (Article X, Section 
VI(2), Standards for Secondary Schools) from sufficient ‘‘to accommodate 
one-tenth of enrollment, allowing 25 square feet per person” to the accom- 
modation of “‘not less than fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the enrollment”’ 
was deferred for a period of one year on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. It seems there was a feeling that, under existing conditions, it 
was better to keep this amendment of standards alive as a proposal but not 
to rush its adoption and application. Whether the same attitude will be 
taken at the Memphis meeting remains to be seen. 


2. The Standard on Summer Schools, for Institutions of Higher 
Education 


The standard on summer schools proposed in 1940 by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education reads as follows: 

“Proposed Standard Twenty-one-—Summer Schools. Member institutions shall 
observe in their respective summer schools, which they may conduct, the 
same standards as they are required to observe in the regular session with 
respect to such matters as qualification of teachers; admission of students as 
candidates for degrees; character of educational offerings; content, length, 
and quality of courses; class size; faculty teaching load; limitations of 
student hours; library facilities; proportionate per capita expenditures for 
instructional purposes; and other matters affecting the quality of academic 
work. Expenditures made for the support of any educational function of the 
summer school shall not be considered in determining the amount of finan- 
cial support given to the educational program of the regular nine-month 
session.” 

This proposed standard was tabled for an additional year by action of 
the Association in Louisville. The feeling of those responsible for the ad- 
ditional year of consideration seemed to run along lines of the discussion 
on pages 528-29 of the QuaRTERLY for November 1941. The standard is 
desirable and, in the main, admirably stated. It should probably be 
adopted as stated with some parenthetical explanation such as the following: 

“No instructor shall receive for teaching a normal schedule in summer 
school a monthly salary less than one-twelfth his annual contract salary; 
and, on the bases set forth in Standard Eight for instructional expenditures, 
omitting all items that are credited to the regular session of nine months, 
instructional expenditures for the summer session of six weeks shall be not 
less than thirty dollars per student. A minimum of thirty-three weeks, or 
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the equivalent of three full summer quarters of eleven weeks, shall be re- 
quired for a year’s residence toward either a Master’s or Bachelor’s degree. 
The maximum credit allowed toward any degree should not exceed one 
semester hour per week.” 


3. The Standard on Extension and Correspondence Courses 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education reported the fol- 
lowing standard to be known as Standard Twenty-two if adopted after the 
standard on summer schools: 

‘**t, Extension and/or correspondence courses should be offered under 
the supervision of the educational officers of the institution allowing credit 
for such work. ‘The content of such courses, the manner in which they are 
taught, and the qualifications of those offering the courses should be objects 
of particular concern to the department heads and deans under whose super- 
vision the work is done. 

“9. An institution offering correspondence and/or extension courses 
should provide administrative and secretarial personnel sufficient to handle 
the supervision and management of such courses. 

*g, An institution offering correspondence and /or extension work should 
make adequate provision in its budget for such work and should not allow 
such work to constitute a burden on the funds set aside for the support of 
resident teaching. 

‘*4. No extension or correspondence course should be offered by any in- 
stitution unless the institution can make available to the students in that 
course such library and laboratory facilities as may be reasonably necessary 
for the doing of satisfactory work in that course. 

‘5. Not more than one-fourth of the work done by a student toward 
satisfaction of the baccalaureate degree requirements of an institution may 
consist of courses taken by correspondence and /or in extension classes. 

“6. No extension or correspondence course should be accepted by an 
institution toward the satisfaction of a student’s undergraduate major. The 
offering of extension and /or correspondence courses for graduate and pro- 
fessional credit should be discouraged. 

“7, Any extension or correspondence teaching by a resident teacher at 
any institution should be counted as a part of that teacher’s regular teaching 
load, and his resident teaching load should be reduced in proportion to the 
amount of such extension and correspondence work that he may assume. 

“8. Any extension or correspondence course taken by a student in resi- 
dence at an institution should be counted as part of the student’s normal 
load of work, and the amount of his work in residence should be reduced 
accordingly.” 

This standard will come before the Association for adoption at the Mem- 
phis meeting. 
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4. Proposed Changes in Article IV, Standards of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


The Committee on Standards of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
reported the following re-writing of Article IV, paragraphs (a), (b), and (i): 

**(a) No four-year school shall be accredited which does not require for 
graduation the completion of a four-year high school course of study em- 
bracing sixteen units as defined by this Association. No three-year school 
shall be accredited which does not require the completion of a three-year 
high school course of study beyond the work of the junior high school, em- 
bracing twelve units as defined by this Association. (These three years in 
an eleven-grade system shall be the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, and in a 
twelve-grade system the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth.) Five-year or six-year 
schools embracing grades 7, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12 shall conform to the same standards as 
four-year senior high schools, and the decision of the State Committee shall be final as 
to whether a school 1s a bona fide four-year high school or in reality a five- or six-year 
gunior-senior high school combination. 

**A unit is defined as a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, 
constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. This shall in- 
clude in the aggregate not less than the equivalent of 120 sixty-minute hours 
of classroom work, two hours of shop or laboratory work being equivalent 
to one hour of prepared classroom work. Four unit courses, or the equiva- 
lent in fractional unit courses as defined by this Association, shall be con- 
sidered a normal amount of work carried for credit toward graduation by 
the average or medium student. More than twenty periods per week should 
be discouraged. No student who does not rank in the upper 25 per cent 
shall take more than four academic subjects with the exception of seniors that 
need a fifth subject for graduation. No student shall take more than five academic 
subjects. A different practice in the school must be explained to the State 
Committee. 

‘*An academic year shall be not less than 175 days during which the school 
is actually in session exclusive of holidays. 

““(b) The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty of any 
accredited secondary school on the Southern list is that not less than 75 per 
cent of the total number of teachers, including the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, and the librarian, shall hold bachelors’ degrees from colleges approved 
by the Association. Beginning teachers are required to have degrees from 
colleges approved by the Association and should not teach outside the fields 
of their college specialization. All beginning teachers shall have had a 
minimum of twelve (12) semester hours in education. (Jn interpreting this 
standard, exceptions may be made in the case of teachers of specialized, non-academic 
subjects added to the high school curriculum because of national defense needs.) 

‘‘Any person entering a position of administrative or supervisory control 
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of instruction in a secondary school accredited by this Association shall hold 
a Master’s or other graduate degree from a college or university belonging 
to the Southern Association, or to some other regional association, shall have 
had not less than six semester hours of graduate work in education, a mini- 
mum of two years of experience in teaching or administration, and shall 
show evidence of culture and of scholarship in one or more academic fields. 


**(i) All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils per 
teacher, as based on the number enrolled October 1, even though they may 
technically meet all other requirements, will be rejected. The size of classes 
shall not be such as to impair efficiency of instruction. The maximum number 
of students in any academic class shall be 40 with a pupil teacher ratio of not more than 
30 as the pupil teacher ratio for the school.” 


The italics in the copy above indicate the new material proposed by the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. Provision (i) includes in the re-writing 
certain explanatory material that appears parenthetically in the Standards 
(See page 238 of the February, 1942, QUARTERLY). There also appear on 
pages 236 and 237 of the Standards as published in the February, 1942, 
QuarTERLY explanatory notes in regard to items (a) and (b). Apparently 
the re-writing was not intended to eliminate these parenthetical materials. 
If it was so intended, it will be noticed that the re-writing has the effect of 
freezing in their present positions principals and other supervisory officials 
who did not have Master’s degrees when the regulation went into effect. 
It can readily be seen by reference to page 237 of the February QUARTERLY 
that persons already in supervisory positions in Association schools were 
protected against ex post facto application of the Master’s degree requirement. 


5. ‘‘Statement of Principles” 


It will be recalled that the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, with the approval of the Executive Committee, recommended: ‘That 
the accompanying Statement of Principles be submitted to the Association 
with the recommendation that (1) it be laid on the table for one year; (2) 
that it be printed in the proceedings of the Association; (3) that members 
of the Association be invited to send suggestions for amendment to the 
Chairman of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, these 
suggestions to be reviewed by the Executive Council at the next annual 
meeting of the Association; and (4) that the Executive Council of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education then submit a revised statement 
for final approval by the Association.”? ‘The statement follows: 

‘Tt is fitting that a statement of the principles by which the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools is guided be made in order that 
the basis for action taken from time to time may be more clearly understood, 
and in order that all institutions may understand more fully the policies 
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which they are expected to maintain. It may serve to answer many ques- 
tions which are sincerely asked by those not fully acquainted with the Asso- 
ciation and the basic philosophy by which it is guided. 

“In the first place, the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is a voluntary organization, the instrument of the institutions that 
belong to it, through which they express their collective judgment and pur- 
poses. It seeks continuously to keep education close to the realistic needs of 
changing conditions and to protect its members from the handicap of tem- 
porary forces which might impede their progress and endanger their serv- 
ices. It is dedicated to the high purpose of promoting and maintaining 
sound educational programs and procedures through helpful codperation. 
It welcomes to its membership institutions that exemplify this spirit and that 
meet its standards; it declines to accept as members those institutions that 
do not; and from time to time it has dropped from its roll those that have 
flagrantly violated its principles. These principles are simple, self-evident 
truths that require no elaboration, and are obviously basic to sound educa- 
tion and effective democracy. They derive from the philosophy distinctive 
of America that to keep education free from political manipulation is funda- 
mental to the preservation of liberty. They may be briefly stated as follows: 

**t. First of all, freedom to teach the truth as he sees it is the privilege and 
the responsibility of the teacher, without which there is no hope of sound 
education. This is the heart of education’s guarantee for freedom and the 
guarantee against totalitarian threat to the democratic way of life. This 
is not interpreted to mean that one has the right to be protected by this 
principle if he teaches the overthrow of the principle or of the system out of 
which it springs. 

**2. The guarantee of this freedom means security of position which takes 
the form of academic tenure, which is the accepted policy of every stable 
institution of higher learning. This does not mean that a teacher has the 
right to indefinite employment if he becomes for any reason incompetent, 
unable or unwilling to perform his full duty, or that he may not be dropped 
for violation of institutional contract, but it means that he cannot arbitrarily 
be dismissed. This fact emphasizes the importance of filling teaching posi- 
tions on the basis of merit alone; that is, on the basis of qualifications in 
training and experience, in ability, industry, and character. Only by care- 
ful selection of teaching staffs, and proper security of tenure can institutions 
of higher learning best serve society which supports them. The occasional 
practice of filling or attempting to fill educational posts with political ‘favor- 
ites’ by governors or other officials or by representatives of other vested 
interests, ecclesiastical or economic, can never be justified, because it destroys 
educational integrity. 

**g. Sound education is founded on democratic ideals and reflects the spirit 
of democracy, which declares certain rights to be inalienable, the right of 
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trial by jury and of fair treatment, the right to worship God according to 
conscience, and to vote according to conviction. The conscientious exercise 
of these rights should in no way affect the status or tenure of a member of the 
staff of a college or university. The institution which fails to observe this 
principle betrays both the democratic and the educational ideal cherished 
by every true American. ‘This does not mean that institutions are not at 
liberty to consider a teacher’s religious views or church relationship when 
he is being employed, particularly in the case of church-related institutions. 

‘*4. The people through their duly elected representatives have the right to 
determine, within the framework of constitutional guarantees, the policies 
of educational institutions which they support, whether they be independent, 
church-related, or state-supported; but there are certain well established 
principles by which sound educational procedure is guided. The board of 
trustees (or regents) is the legislative body whose function it is to determine 
) the broad policies of institutions. ‘Though it may have the power, it has not 
| the right to assume the duties of the administration in the employment or 
| discharge of staff members against the recommendation of the administrative 
officers, just as the administrative officers have not the right to determine 
what students have passed or failed against the recommendation of the 
professor. When either the board of control or the administration of an 
institution undertakes to assume duties outside its proper sphere, the sound- 
ness of the entire educational program is jeopardized. 

“5. Statutory provisions which give the governor or any other officer or 
agency arbitrary power over the budget of institutions and through that over 
the salaries of their personnel, actually deprive the board of control of its 
power. All its acts may be nullified by the act of one individual or agency. 
Under such a system sound education is in constant jeopardy. 

“6. Freedom to investigate and to publish the results of research is funda- 
mental to the promotion of higher learning and social progress. Institutions 
have no right to withhold or to require the withholding of results of research 
carried out by its staff members, except in rare cases of national emergency 
when findings may be deemed of value to the enemies of the State. Spokes- 
men for totalitarian states have denied the validity of this principle, but it 
is basic to the democratic conception of education and learning. 

‘*7, All through history leaders have arisen from time to time who have 
sought to suppress ideas by the prescribing or burning of books. A recent 
impressive example is that of NaziGermany. An institution has the right to 
discard books which are not deemed suitable for its library, but this, like other 
instructional and administrative matters, is the responsibility of the faculty 
and the administration, not of the board of control. Whenever trustees or 
regents undertake jurisdiction in such matters, they exceed their rights and, 
therefore, endanger the educational program. 

**8. The great movement of liberty loving peoples, which began at Runny- 
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mede in the thirteenth century, has sought to eliminate arbitrariness, the 
whim and caprice of rulers high and low, and to establish a government of 
laws rather than of men. The Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
great body of laws developed in democratic countries, all have been directed 
towards achieving this goal. Bias and prejudice are the enemies of objective 
judgment and justice. The history of democratic government records the 
struggle of the race to eliminate them as elements in social control. The 
history of educational administration records a similar struggle. Sound 
education can be developed only when bias and prejudice have been elim- 
inated in the relation between teachers and students, in the relation between 
administrators, teachers, and students, and in the relation between boards 
of control, administrators, teachers, and students. It is a fundamental of 
sound procedure, therefore, that these enemies of objective judgment and 
justice be eliminated from educational systems as factors determining actions 
taken. In upholding this principle educational associations may be a 
strategic bulwark in support of the American way. In failing to uphold it 
they may be responsible for destroying some of the most precious values in 
our democratic heritage.” 

Of course persons who attended the Louisville meeting will recall that the 
need for such a statement was brought home to certain members of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education by their experience in dealing 
with the Georgia situation. Technically, the principles when adopted 
would become part of the standards of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. Since, however, the statement is broad enough to 
cover the work of the entire Association, it would be in order to consider the 
adoption of the statement as a sort of preliminary statement to be inserted 
ahead of “‘Standards for Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and Teacher Training 
Colleges” (page 223, February 1942 QuarTERLy), “Standards for Junior 
Colleges” (page 230, February QuaARTERLY), and “‘Standards for Secondary 
Schools” (page 234, February QuaRTERLY), with clear understanding on 
the part of the Association that the “Principles” apply in the enforcement of 
all the Standards of the Association. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
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Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Proressor W. R. SMITHEY 
University of Virginia 
PRINCIPAL A. J. GEIGER 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
DEAN ANDREW SMITH 
Spring Hill College 
PRESIDENT Sam H. WHITLEY 
East Texas State Teachers College 
PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, Ex-Officio 


* * * * * 


Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 


PRESIDENT Rurus C. Harris, Chairman 
Tulane University 
Vice PRESIDENT GoopRicH C. WHITE, Secretary 
Emory University 
M. C. Huntiey, Executive Secretary 
1307 Citizens and Southern Bank Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


* * y * * * 


Commission on Secondary Schools 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH B. Bassicu, S. J., Chairman 
Loyola University 
State Hicu ScHoor Supervisor E. R. Jose, Vice Chairman 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Director Frank C. Jenkins, Secretary 
The Southern Association Study in Colleges and 

Secondary Schools 

Nashville, Tennessee 


* * * * * 


Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 


Dean K. J. Hoxe, Chairman 
College of William and Mary 
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PROFESSOR Roscoe E. PARKER, Secretary 
University of Tennessee 


* * * * * 


Local Committee on Reception and Entertainment 


SUPERINTENDENT ERNEST BALL 
Memphis Public Schools 
PRESENT RICHARD JONES 
Memphis State Teachers College 
PRESIDENT CHARLES DIEHL 
Southwestern University 
SUPERINTENDENT SUE POWERS 
Shelby County Schools 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT H, M. HItiiarD 
Memphis City Schools 


* * * * * 


Nominating Committee 


SUPERINTENDENT H. M. Ivy 
Meridian Public Schools, Mississippi 
Pres went H. L. Donovan 
University of Kentucky 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT T. Q. SRYGLEY 
Port Arthur Public Schools, Texas 
FATHER J. B. Bassicu 
Loyola University 
PRESIDENT S. C. GARRISON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Program of the Annual Meeting 


All meetings will be held in the 
Peabody Hotel 


Saturday, November 28, 1942 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for Public Schools 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of Central Reviewing Committees of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools (See Commission’s Program) 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 
Open Session (See Commission’s Program) 
9:30 A.M. Meeting of Commission on Secondary Schools. Open Session 
(See Commission’s Program) 
Meeting of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 
Open Session (See Commission’s Program) 
2:00 P.M. Meeting of Commission on Secondary Schools. Open Session 
(See Commission’s Program) 
Meeting of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 
Open Session (See Commission’s Program) 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

Open Session (See Commission’s Program) 
9:30 A.M. Meeting of Commission on Secondary Schools. Open Session. 
Meeting of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, 
with Commission on Secondary Schools. (See Commissions’ 

Programs) 

2:00 P.M. Joint meeting of Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
_tion and Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. 

Open Session (See Commissions’ Programs) 
Meeting of Commission on Secondary Schools. Open Session 

(See Commission’s Program) 
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Thursday, December 3, 1942 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
g:00 A.M. 


Music.—Vocal Solo, Miss Viletta Russell; Memphis State College 
Trio: Miss Helen Parker, Miss Dorothy Abbott, Miss “Rusty” 
Morgan; Beryl Olswanger, Director 

Invocation—Dr. J. J. Walker, Pastor, Central Christian Church, 
Memphis 

Address of Welcome.—The Honorable Walter Chandler, Mayor of 
Memphis 

Response to Address of Welcome.—Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director 
of Instructional Service, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Address.—Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Announcements and Appointment of Committees 

Report of 1942 Work Conference on Higher Education of the Southern 
Association held at Sewanee——Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

Address—Ralph A. Sentman, Lieutenant Commander, United 
States Navy (Retired) 

2:00 P.M. 


Music.—Fairview Junior High School Boys Glee Club; Mrs. Loula G. 
Mallory, Director 

Invocation.—Dr. T. K. Young, Pastor, Idlewild Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis 

Address: “Education for the Air Age.’*—Dr. Ben D. Wood, Chairman, 
Joint Advisory Committee on Aviation Education, New York City 

Report of the Southern Association’s Fraternal Delegate to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.—President 
Sam H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 

Report of the Southern Association’s Fraternal Delegate to the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.—Dr. W. R. 
Smithey, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 

Announcements 

Election of Officers 

Report of the Committee on Graduate Study in Southern Institutions 
of Higher Learning.—Dr. Roger P. McCutcheon, Dean, Graduate 
School, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Address: ‘‘How Can the Schools Help in Rationing Commodities and 
Fixing Prices??—Dr. Alvin C. Eurick, Chief of Educational Serv- 
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ices Branch, Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


6:00 P.M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
Peabody Hotel 


Toastmaster: Dean Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University, University, 


I. 


se pak ee 


Se 


10. 


It. 


Louisiana 
Invocation.—Dr. R. J. Bateman, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Mem- 

phis 
Music.—Southwestern Singers; Burnet C. Tuthill, Director 
President’s Address 
Address. 

Friday, December 4, 1942 
g:00 A.M. 


Music.—Central High School Chorus; Ernest Hawke, Director 
Invocation.—The Reverend Francis P. Pack, Chaplain, Siena College 
Announcements 

Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate from the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools.—Dr. William E. Weld, 
President of Wells College, Aurora, New York, and President of the 
Middle States Association for 1941-42 

Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools.— 

Address: ‘“The Organization and Functions of the Army Institute and 
Its Relation to the Schools.”—Lieutenant Colonel Francis T. 
Spaulding, Chief, Education Branch War Department. Alternate, 
Dr. Francis Brown, American Council on Education 

Report of Commission on Secondary Schools 

Report of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer 

Business Session: 

a. Report of Committees 

b. Unfinished Business 

c. New Business 

d_ Resolutions 
Adjournment 
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PROGRAM OF_ 
COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION | 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel 
9:00 A.M. 
Meeting of the Commission 
Organization of Committees 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 
Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel 


g:00 A.M. 
Meeting of the Commission 
Report of the Council 
2:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting with Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
* * * * * 
PROGRAM OF 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Theme: The War and the Secondary Schools of the South 
Saturday, November 28, 1942 
Peabody Hotel, Room 214 
j 9:00 A.M. 
Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for Public Schools 


Monday, November 30, 1942 


Peabody Hotel 
g:00 A.M. 
Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for Public Schools, Room 214 
Meeting of Central Reviewing Committee for Private Schools, Room 213 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Ballroom, Peabody Hotel 
9:30 A.M. 


1. Music.—Madrigal Singers, Memphis Technical High School, Wilson 
Mount, Director © 

2. Invocation.—Rev. S. Ernest Wiley, Ph.D., S. T. L., Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Nashville, Nashville, Tennessee 

3. Address: ““What the High Schools Can Do for the Army.”—Major 
General Ralph Royce, United States Army, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Headquarters, Southeast Army Air Forces Training Center, 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Alabama 
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4. Address: “Adapting the Secondary School to the War Emergency.”— 
Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

5. Appointment of Committees 


2:00 P.M. 


1. Report of Central Reviewing Committee.—Fred M. Alexander, Super- 
visor of Secondary Education, State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 

2. Report of Committee on Standards.—J. G. Stipe, Registrar, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia 

3. Nominations to Fill Vacancies on State Committees 

4. Report of the Joint Committee of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education and the Commission on Secondary Schools of 
Desirable Articulation in the Academic Calendars of perenary 
Schools and Colleges to Facilitate Acceleration 

5. Report of Committee on Use of the Evaluative Criteria.—J. G. 
Umstattd, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Texas, 
Austin 

6. Report on the Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards.— 
Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Ballroom, Peabody Hotel 
9:30 A.M. 


Members of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
and the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research are 
invited to attend this meeting. 
1. ‘Services of the Southern Association Study,” a discussion by 
a. <A Secondary School Principal, T. Q. Srygley, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Port Arthur, Texas 
b. A State High School Supervisor, E. R. Jobe, State Department 
of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
c. A College Representative and Staff Member of the Southern 
Association Study, E. A. Waters, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
2. Address: ‘‘The Secondary Schools Have a Place in the Navy’s Pro- 
gram.”’—Lieutenant Commander Ralph A. Sentman, U. S. N. . 
(retired), Washington, D. C. 
3. Address: ‘Educational Statesmanship for the Air Age.”—Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, Chairman, Joint Committee Advisory to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the United States Office of Education 
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2:00 P.M. 


1. Report on SouTHERN AssocIATION QuaRTERLY.—Holland Holton, 
Professor of Education, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
Editor 

2. Report of Committee to Study High School and College Guidance and 
College Freshmen Achievement.—R. F. Thomason, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

3. Introduction of Fraternal Delegates 

4. Report of Library Committee.—J. Henry Highsmith, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina 

5. Report of Routine Committees: 


a. Appeals 
b. Audit 
c. Budget 


d. Resolutions 
e. Nominations 


6. Adjournment 
* * * * * 


PROGRAM OF COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 
AND RESEARCH 


General Theme: The Southern Association Study and the Work Conferences on 
Higher Education 


Note: The program of the Commission is arranged for the purpose of 
further acquainting the members of the Commission and other interested 
persons with the progress of the work with the thirty-three codperating 
secondary schools and also with the Work Conference on Higher Education 
held at the University of the South and the continuation of this Conference 
work in colleges during the session 1942-43. Members of the staff of the 
Southern Association Study and participants in the Work Conference on 
Higher Education will be present and take part in the discussions. 


Tuesday, December 1, 1942 


Cadet Room, Peabody Hotel 
9:30 A.M. 


1. Southern Association Study: 
a. Progress of Work in Selected Schools 
b. Extension of Work to Other Schools 
c. Publications of the Commission 
2. Work Conference in Higher Education: Values for 
a. Southern Education through Colleges and Secondary Schools 
b. Education for Teachers 
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2:00 P.M. 


1. Future Plans of the Commission in Relation to 
a. Education in the South 
b. Work of the Association 
2. Business Session: 
a. Budget for Past Year 
b. Budget for Coming Year 
c. Report to the Association 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Ballroom, Peabody Hotel 
9:30 A.M. 


Meeting with the Commission on Secondary Schools 


(For program of this meeting, see the program of the Commission on 


Secondary Schools.) 
2:00 P.M. 


Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel 


Joint meeting with Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 
Discussion of Work Conferences on Higher Education. 


* * * * * 


HOTEL INFORMATION 
Preasopy Hote. 


(Headquarters) 
400 Rooms Available 
BOE POOTUS «anys c ne se ss $3.00 Double rooms (twin beds). . . $6.00 
(If desired as double rooms, $2.00 
per person) 
Hotei CLARIDGE 
200 Rooms Available 
Single rooms. ......... $2.50-$5.00 Double rooms........ $4.00-$6.00 
TE Wid DOGS 65:6 5:06 goo $5.00-$7.50 
HotText Cuisca 
125 Rooms Available 
Single rooms......... $2.00-$2.50 Double rooms........ $3.00-$3.50 


GayosA Hote. 
125 Rooms Available 
Single rooms......... $2.00-$2.50 Double rooms........ $3.00-$3.50 
Other hotels providing rooms at reasonable rates are the William Len 
and the Hotel DeVoy. 


Meetings Held In Connection With the Southern 


Association 


For a number of years certain groups of persons associated with member 
schools have found it convenient to meet in the same city and at approxi- 
mately the same time as the Southern Association. These groups, although 
a majority of their delegates are also delegates to the Southern Association, 
are not in any technical sense affiliated with the Association. On account 
of their contribution to Southern education, however, and for the convenient 
reference of Southern Association delegates interested in their meetings, 
the QUARTERLY upon request of their officials is glad to publish their pro- 
grams or such announcements of their meetings as their officials may supply. 

The oldest of these organizations is the Southern Association of Colleges 
for Women, which is holding its twentieth annual meeting December 2 at 
Memphis. 

The Conference of Academic Deans of the Southern States is holding its 
thirteenth annual meeting the same day. The Conference of Summer 
School Directors of the Southern States will meet for the tenth time, Wed- 
nesday evening, December 2, at a dinner meeting, place to be announced. 


PROGRAM OF 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Wednesday, December 2, 1942 


Hotel Peabody 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Morning Session 
Room 209 
Roll Call, Appointment of Committees, Statement of Conference Theme 
“‘Implications of the Southern Association Work Conference for the Women’s 
Colleges.”—President B. L. Parkinson, Mississippi State College for 
Women - 
“The Women’s Colleges and the War on Inflation.”—Representative of 
the Office of Price Administration 


Afternoon Session 
Room 209 
“The Proposed Brochure on the Function of the Woman’s College.”— 
President C. Sylvester Green, Coker College 
“*The Question Box Period,” followed by general discussion 
Business session, reports of committees, etc. 


ae  —— 
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Evening Session 
7:00 P.M. 
Louis XVI Room 
Banquet* 
Address: ““The Fighting South.”—John Temple Graves, II 
President’s Address.—Dr. Frederick Hard, Newcomb College 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Introduction of New Officers 
* * * * * 
PROGRAM OF 
THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC 
DEANS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Hotel Peabody 
Louis XVI Room 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Wednesday, December 2, 1942 
Morning Session 
g:00 A.M. 
Registration 
9:30 A.M. 
“The Dangers and Opportunities Facing the Liberal Arts College.”— 
Dean F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina 
“Some Guiding Principles of Curriculum Organization and Their Applica- 
tion Today.”—Dean Mary Phlegar Smith, Hollins College 
“Evaluation of Teacher Services.”—Professor Philip Davidson, Agnes 
Scott College 
Luncheon 
1:00 P.M. 


Afternoon Session 


2:30 P.M. ee 
“The Effects of the War upon the College.”—President John Pomfret, 
The College of William and Mary 
The Question Box: Dean Warren J. Barker, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Election of Officers 
Officers, 1942 
Dean Maxwell A. Smith, University of Chattanooga, Chairman 
Dean W. H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University, Vice Chairman 
Dean C. Clement French, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


* Tickets for the evening banquet session may be secured from the secretary, J. M. 
» Queens College. 


Editorial Notés 


Drafting Students of College and High School 


The colleges and schools are greatly concerned with the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government as to drafting eighteen- and nineteen-year-old boys. This 
concern is not only economic but moral. From the economic standpoint 
some of the most useful colleges and privately supported schools depend 
heavily upon their enrollments. If the government takes into the armed 
services all boys of eighteen and nineteen, the life of some institutions is 
imperiled and with it the modest livelihood of faculty members who have 
attained the age when they can no longer transfer to other positions, in- 
dustrial or professional. On the other hand, since school and college are 
continuously on the alert to guard the interests of youth, there is a certain 
moral obligation to present the cause of youth and insist that as fair con- 
sideration be given to the welfare of younger men as is consistent with the 
immediate problem of winning the war. The schools and colleges have 
presented these facts. They have presented to the government the desira- 
bility of the special training the schools have to offer in order that youth may 
go into the immediate situation as well equipped as possible. The Federal 
authorities have listened sympathetically and have tried to work out systems 
of training to protect the interests of younger men and at the same time guar- 
antee continuous flow of trained men for technical services. 

It happens, however, now and then that some government official or 
agency reverses a policy that has been agreed upon, and school people are 
tempted to make tart remarks about the confusion in Washington. High 
public officials have admitted that there is considerable confusion; but in 
the nature of things can we honestly suggest that all of this can be avoided? 
Admittedly, we are in an emergency. Admittedly, when school people are 
called to Washington or somewhere else to confer with high civilian and 
military authorities, decisions must be made promptly and on the basis of 
the facts as then known and foreseeable. When new facts come to light and 
unforeseen things happen, these decisions are subject to change, and both 
the manner of announcing the change and any reversal of policy involved 
depend upon the judgment of the authority who has to act. It is idle to 
berate the official who has the responsibility of reversing an announced pol- 
icy, and it is idle to harangue too pompously about “‘solemn contracts” made 
by the government. 

In the first place the government has no right to contract away its sov- 
ereignty, and in the second place the schools and colleges do not wish it to 
keep an agreement with them at the peril of national safety. It is probably 
true that as soon as training facilities, equipment, and supplies are available, 
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the pressure for additional men in the armed forces will mean the drafting 
of more students of school and college age. It now seems probable that the 
age limits for the draft will be lowered before the beginning of another 
school year. Unless the emergency becomes too critical, it is also probable 
that students now enrolled in school will be allowed to complete at least the 
quarter or semester for which they were enrolled at the time the age limit is 
lowered. Even with this concession, the schools are going to be hard hit. 
What can they do about the situation? 

Whatever can be done about it will probably be done with the utmost 
codéperation of the civil and military authorities. One thing is certain: the 
most unfortunate thing that could happen for schools and colleges would be 
to put themselves in an attitude of placing their needs or even their sur- 
vival above the needs and survival of the nation. It would not only be un- 
fortunate if the schools were to become a refuge for youth who wish to evade 
military service, but it would also be most unfortunate for the schools if the 
nation could demonstrate ability to meet the terrible crisis without any aid 
from the schools. Either the schools are an important part of national life 
or they are not: if they are an important part, they have a definite and im- 
mediate contribution that they can make in preserving the life of the nation. 
For the present we know that everything else is secondary to this matter of 
making the greatest contribution possible. 


_ The Drafted Students of School and College 
After the War: A Suggestion 


After the war has been won, however, there is a problem facing the nation 
and the schools in regard to students now called into the armed services at 
the cost of seriously interrupting their education. It would seem that with- 
out any “pauper” or even NYA implications, the schools and government 
might be able to work out a plan for enabling these youth to continue their 
formal education. We do not wish to base the argument at this point upon 
any claim of justice or obligation resting upon the government. Such 
claims will probably be made in due time, and the government will probably 
act in accordance with its usual generosity toward its veterans. It should, 
however, be a matter of immediate consideration that the problem of de- 
mobilizing the soldiers after the war will offer serious difficulties that should 
be faced now. If ten million men, or even six million, are called to the 
armed forces, it is very apparent that we shall have the worst post-war de- 
pression in our history if they are suddenly demobilized. 

Since the government is paying private soldiers a minimum of fifty dollars 
a month in addition to living expenses, an amount that would enable the 
average boy to continue in college with better provision than he ordinarily 
has, it would seem to be a sensible solution to encourage all soldiers whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted by the war to remain in the armed forces for at least one or 
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two years and to attend school. Of course the eagerness to return to private life 


would keep many of the men from taking advantage of the opportunity, but 
every man who remained in school for even a few months would definitely 
be taken out of the post-war scramble for employment. Furthermore, for 


those soldiers who do not care to continue their general education during — 


the period of reconstructing the post-war economy, it might be wise to con- 
sider the setting up in the present army camps of facilities for giving voca- 
tional training—trade training for actual jobs known to need men in the 


brave post-war world. In other words, adapt the slogan, “Join the Navy — 


and learn a trade,” to make it say, “Stay in the Army until you learn and 
have a job.” This policy might accomplish at least four things in. part: 


1. Slow up demobilization to the point of avoiding the usual horrors 
of reconstruction; 

2. Return the veterans to civilian life where they will be most useful, 
as well as confident of their ability to make a place for themselves; 


3. Provide a carefully planned rehabilitation instead of visionary, . 


makeshift, and haphazard; 
4. Prevent the otherwise inevitable raid upon meager and shrinking 
school-funds to provide increased vocational education. 


‘This last point will be further developed in a subsequent editorial note in 
this QUARTERLY. (See pages 582, 583 f.) 
The Expanding Responsibilities of the School 


The outstanding trend in public education that has been continuous for 


more than forty years and in the light of the national emergency stands out _ 
more clearly today than before has been the expansion of the activities and — 


responsibilities of the school and of the individual teacher. There is a legal 
phrase that well describes the attitude of society toward the school in the 
matter of its contribution to the development of the child. The phrase is 
“residuary legatee.” It frequently happens that when a man makes his 
will and gives specific sums of money or other property to his various heirs 
and friends he provides that whatever other property he may have at his 
death will go to some one person. This person is called the residuary 
legatee. If the man who makes the will becomes enormously wealthy after 
making his will, the residuary legatee may prove to be the most heavily en- 
dowed of all who take under the will. The school and school people have 
been somewhat proud in recent years to say that the school assumes the 
responsibility of doing for the child everything that other social agencies fail 
to do. The school has become, as it were, the residuary legatee of society. 

A hundred years ago our grandparents went to school to learn the three 
R’s and whatever other subject-matter they wished to learn. They did not 
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go with any special hope of character development, or of vocational guidance, 
or of being trained in habits of hygiene and sanitation, or of receiving voca- 
tional training except in so far as the school offerings might incidentally pre- 
pare them for certain types of positions. They did not expect to have better 
health as a result of their school course. They did not expect to learn to play 
or to develop recreational interests. They did not expect to be more re- 
ligious as a result of what the school gave them. The school was expected to 
teach “‘book larnin’ ’’; and if the teacher knew his books and could maintain 
sufficient discipline to permit the learning process to go on and protect the 
weaker children from the stronger, there was little doubt but that he would 
be acceptable to the community. A mere recital of the things that the 
student and the parent did not expect of the school indicates how much the 
responsibility of the school has increased during this century. We quite 
early decided that the home was rapidly losing its influence for character- 
building and began to work out the first timid courses in manners and 
morals. We have now expanded these into an elaborate program of char- 
acter education. We became concerned about defining functional courses 
in hygiene that would raise the standard of living in the community. We 
decided also that the home was not teaching the arts of homemaking. We 
began to teach cooking, sewing, and finally the whole group of home-making 
subjects. We decided that the home was ignoring the problem of sex 
education, and we have evolved from a few simple talks by the biology 
teacher whole courses dealing with marriage and the family—sometimes 
taught by elderly maiden ladies. We decided that the churches did not 
give adequate religious training and have accordingly taken steps in the 
direction of giving direct religious instruction in so far as constitutional 
restrictions will permit. More recently we have become embarrassed by 
the difficulties the average student has in finding a job, and we have decided 
that the school has made a total failure if it does not teach every child a 
trade and place him in it whenever he wishes to quit school. 


How the Schools Have Met These Increased 
Responsibilities 


We need not make this list of the increased activities of the school ex- 
haustive. We have named enough to remind ourselves of the trend as we 
have seen it in our own observation and experience. Part of the expanded 
activity has been cared for by obtaining better trained teachers for the 
schools, and part of it has been provided for by obtaining specialists to take 
care of the more specialized new activities. For example, practically every 
school that teaches home economics now has a person who holds a home 
economics certificate. It is not expected that the fourth grade teacher, or 
the fifth grade teacher, or the other elementary teachers, shall each add 
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cooking and sewing and the other branches of home economics to her ~ 
repertory, as she still has to add public school music and drawing and hand- ~ 
writing in a good many schools. It is also true that even in the case of pub- — 
lic school music and drawing, where a classroom teacher has to teach them, — 
she is required to get a minimum training in these fields before she is certifi- 
cated; and these are not the only fields expanded within the last forty years 
in which the teacher has had to take additional training in order to keep up 
with the expansion of her responsibilities. Increased amount of education 
required of teachers has to a certain extent been absorbed by the increased 
amount of subject-matter they have had to cover. The teacher of today 
with four years of college training may not be better prepared in the light 
of her increased responsibility than her predecessor of forty years ago who 
had good high school graduation with her very limited teaching area. 


Furthermore, when we consider the fact that the teacher of today post- 
pones earning any salary for at least the four additional years of her college 
training, besides paying what she has to pay for college expenses, it becomes 
very doubtful as to whether the increases in salary she has obtained really 
pay her much better than her predecessor was paid in 1900. It might be 
well to point out that neither actually nor theoretically in the light of her 
increased duties have we increased the salary of the classroom teacher as 
much within the last forty years as we assume. Very few teachers in the 
elementary schools of the South had gone beyond high school graduation in 
1900, but today we expect the teacher to have college graduation. In fact, 
we have increased the average training of our elementary teacher more than 
four years these last forty years. Let us assume that the young teacher after 
four years of college is able to command a salary of $1,000, and let us recog- 
nize that she could in normal times have earned $500 a year after graduation 
from high school. She has thus, before she begins to teach, lost $2,000 in 
wages she might have easily had. Besides this loss, even in the cheapest 
good college, she has spent for fees, books, and additional living expenses at 
least $300 per year, or $1,200 for the four years—giving her a minimum in- > 
vestment of $3,200 in the college education she must now have for her cer- 
tificate. At six per cent interest, this investment means that $192, or ap- 
proximately $200, of her assumed $1,000 salary is chargeable to interest on 
her investment, leaving her only $800 for her year’s work. Then consider 
the fact that the dollar has depreciated in value to the point that she pays 
$40 to $50 and up for board and room that in 1g00 were to be had for $15 to 
$20 and even less—to say nothing of increased social, cultural, and profes- 
sional expenditures that are practical necessities—and you awake to the 
fact that the teacher’s 1942 dollar is probably less than equivalent to about 
forty cents in 1900. Forty per cent of $800 means $320; and presto! our 
$1,000 teacher of 1942 is on par with the eight months teachers of 1900 at 
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forty dollars per month. In proportion to what the teachers now do, school 
support has not advanced nearly so much as we like to believe or even boast. 


School Support Has Not Increased as Rapidly as 
School and Teacher Responsibilities 


It is clear that the responsibilities of the school have enormously increased 
in forty years. It is not certain that school support has increased in propor- 
tion. There is clear evidence on another issue, however, that goes beyond 
the responsibility of the school. The duties of the teacher have increased 
even beyond the increased responsibilities of the school. For example, 
when we take the little item of increased recreational activities for children, 
who but the classroom teacher has to lead the “hobby clubs” and act as 
chaperon? ‘Teachers have surprisingly few evenings at their own disposal. 
In 1900 a young teacher desiring to improve her “social opportunities” 
could go into a new community and have its most eligible bachelor ready to 
march down the church aisle before the end of the year, but now she has 
much less time for such personal research in human nature. Stated thus, 
the situation may have its humorous aspects; but the number of evenings the 
school and community now demand of their teachers is not altogether a 
matter for humor. 

Consider the further fact that within the last forty years compulsory 
school attendance laws have been extended to all the Southern states. We 
have to stop to consider the enormous pressure on the individual teacher 
when every child is compelled to attend school. Disciplinary problems 
and. hard problems of teaching do not ordinarily come from children who 
wish to attend school and whose parents wish them to attend. They come 
more frequently from the child who is not interested in his work or whose 
parent is antagonistic. Forty years ago it was a simple matter to notify 
the child and his parent that certain forms of conduct meant expulsion from 
school, and the desired effect was easy to obtain because the child and his 
parent wanted him to be in school. Not so today: a child may be a problem 
in every conceivable way short of being an actual criminal or a known per- 
vert, and the teacher is expected by the community to be wise enough to 
handle the case. The average community has not gone far enough in 
making provisions for abnormal children that will prevent their interfering 
with the work of normal children. A salary of one hundred dollars per 
month, or a little better, for eight to ten months in the year is not compensa- 
tion enough to a young teacher for having her nerves completely torn up by 
having to deal with children whose parents at home—to say nothing of the 
neighbors—have long ago given up any hope of control. In other words, 
the home or some of the other social agencies sometimes fall down so badly 
on their job that the school simply cannot assume the new burden in its 
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stride. Expert psychologists or sociologists should be employed by the 
school to deal with the abnormal cases. Too-often professional sociologists 
and welfare officials on much higher salaries try to bludgeon the underpaid 
classroom teacher into assuming obligations for which she is totally unfitted 
and which are not properly a part of the load she has assumed. 


The Schools Have Been Too Tolerant in Assuming 
Burdens Thrust on Them Without Adequate Funds 


. 
. 


It is evident that in dealing with the increased responsibility placed upon — 


the schools this century, school people have been a bit too tolerant in as- 


suming the burdens that other agencies wish to lay down, particularly when — 


the other agencies and the individuals responsible for thrusting the duties 
on the school are unwilling to help provide additional funds and additional 
personnel to carry the additional burden. 


The Technique of Raiding the Funds Provided for 
General Education 


The technique is well known. Someone goes to a state legislature and 
finds that so many thousand children are studying Latin and mathematics 
and so many hundreds of teachers are teaching Latin and mathematics. He 


finds that only ten per cent as many children are enrolled in trades courses © 


and then builds a vigorous or even hysterical argument about how much 


more important a job is than are Latin and mathematics—utterly ignoring 


the problem as to whether the type of trades courses he recommends will 
lead to jobs—until, with a very meager appropriation, he succeeds in adding 


a long list of new vocational subjects to the requirements of the high school ~ 


curriculum. The appropriation as likely as not ignores the fact that voca- 
tional teachers will probably have salaries fifty to two hundred per cent 
higher than the teachers of Latin and mathematics and the second fact that 
the number of students in the vocational course will be limited to ten or 
fifteen as opposed to thirty in the Latin and mathematics that are so easy to 
use for illustrative purposes. Finally, as likely as not, the expensive equip- 
ment required for the new subjects is not provided for at all and must be 
squeezed from the funds needed for other school supplies and even for much 
needed repairs. Furthermore, the advocates of the newer and more expen- 
sive subjects do not at all mean to drop the old subjects from the curriculum, 
as we might suppose when we hear their arguments. Old subjects are kept 
in, and the new subjects are added. As a result, there is new justification 
for complaining of the inefficient way in which the schools do their work. 

It is not necessary to go into further details to emphasize the trend to which 
we are calling attention. The longer any one has taught, the more he has 
seen of it. We are not saying that the school should not have expanded its 
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program. We are not saying that in some respects it is not the residuary 
legatee of society. We realize the financial difficulties our people have had 
in providing adequately for such education. We realize the sacrifice that 
political leaders and communities made in providing what has been provided 
in the way of increased school support, but there are limits of tension beyond 
which the school system and the individual teacher cannot go. We have 
already begun to feel this with reference to the enlarged program of voca- 
tional education that we have begun to visualize during the depression 
years. We have already realized it to the extent that educational leaders 
have asked large subsidies from the Federal Government. They are asking 
federal aid, provided federal aid does not mean federal control of education. 
In spite of the wishful thinking of many educational leaders, we know, how- 
ever, that heavy federal subsidy does finally mean federal control. Any 
time the appropriation comes up in Congress, a rider can be attached for- 
bidding the use of funds by schools that do not meet some pet idea of the 
Congressional majority. 


A Proposed Program for Federal Support of Vocational 
Education 


Must we then starve the rest of our educational program in order that we 
may prepare our youth for jobs, without federal aid? Not at all. Why 
not, instead, review our thinking a bit along the following lines: 

First, admit that the public schools, as they have developed under the 
control of the State and local communities, exist primarily to give general 
education, meaning education that should be common to all citizens—an 
elementary understanding of the civilization, science, and culture our fore- 
fathers have achieved, including an appreciation of the various forms of 
human labor and industry that maintain this civilization. 

Second, admit that this general education should be controlled by the 
state and local. communities and given in the light of local traditions—preju- 
dices if you please—without interference from Washington. 

Third, admit that the very definite limits on what the state and local com- 
munities will and can raise for education make it desirable for them to 
limit their efforts to general education, except in larger cities where a good 
foundation of vocational education can be worked out. 

Fourth, admit that thorough trade-school training is like professional 
training in law and medicine and best conducted apart from general educa- 
tion. In general education we try to lead the child to right attitudes, 
whereas in trade and professional education we teach the youth skills, just so. 

Fifth, admit that never again can we hope to do without military training 
whether to preserve our nation in a world of armed might or to do our part 
in providing an international police force—and remember that industrial 
sealtiee is an important part of military preparedness. 
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Sixth, adopt and expand the slogan “‘Join the Navy and learn a trade,” 
and give trade-school training to all boys drafted for military service, either 
during their period of training or immediately following. Let the Federal 
Government after this emergency use the surplus land and buildings it will 
have in camp areas to give training to the boys about to be demobilized and 
to other boys as they come up for military training from year to year. The 
Federal Government will not only have surplus facilities which it should not 
sacrifice as in the past to local real estate interests, but it has all the facilities 
of the United States Census to find out what jobs are open and how many 
persons should be trained for them. It can also work out with the labor 
unions a fair allotment of new workers to every trade, on a nation-wide basis. 

The war has re-emphasized the fact that in the total mobilization of man- 
power vocational education is fundamentally a matter of national defense. 
The development of the CCC and NYA in their non-relief aspects em- 
phasized the efficiency of vocational education when disentangled from the 
general education of the schools, which have steadily had to encroach on 


very meager funds to offer even make-shift vocational training. In theera 


ahead of us, when compulsory military training is so obviously going to be a 
necessity, let the Federal Government tie in with this necessary training for 
war and police work an adequately supported, well-planned vocational 
education that will return every citizen-soldier to private life in a useful job. 
In the meantime, let the States and local communities bend their energies 
to doing the jobs they have learned to do pretty well, the giving of general 
education intended to develop the all-round citizen and introduce him to 
the worlds of nature, man, and man’s civilization. Federal subsidy for this 
latter job, with the inevitable centralization and bureaucracy, is not neces- 
sary. Federal support (which sooner or later inevitably means control) of 
vocational education, on the other hand, is absolutely necessary if the job 
is to be done well. 


Suggestions to Nominating Committees 


One of the important changes attempted in the new Constitution of the 
Southern Association of 1935 was the effort to place the Executive Commit- 
tee on a par with the three Commissions as a “standing committee of the 
Association”’ in Article III, Section 2. It was strongly argued in the years 
before the Constitution was revised that the Commissions on Secondary 
Schools and on Institutions of Higher Education were closed circles of mem- 
bers appointed year after year who even controlled the Executive Committee 
and the Association. It was also urged that the small number of active 
members of these commissions restricted the influence of the Association 
within the several states. 

These were the talking points for revising the Constitution. In order to 
meet the objections, the membership of the existing commissions was greatly 
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enlarged, the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research was created 
(partly to get more people into the active work of the Association), members 
of the commissions were made ineligible to succeed themselves after a 
second term, and the Executive Committee was defined as stated in Article 
III, Section 2. The new machinery, however, still “‘creaks” at two points: 

1. The nominating committee of the Association still has a tendency to 
nominate members of the three other “standing committees” (the com- 
missions) to the Executive Committee; and 

2. The nominating committees of the commissions thoughtlessly ‘‘raid” 
other commissions. 

It is possible of course for the nominating committee to find out whether 
a member it proposed to honor by proposing him for the Executive Com- 
mittee is willing to resign his previous appointment if elected. This, how- 
ever, is awkward, because theoretically nomination might not mean election, 
and the Association does not elect its Executive Committee until after the 
commissions have adjourned for the year. For the past few years, there- 
fore, we have continued the awkward situation of having the Executive 
Committee so place its meetings as not to interfere with the obligations some 
of its members have had to the commissions. 

The new Section 7 of Article III, which provides machinery for filling 
vacancies in the membership of the commissions, should go far toward 
remedying this situation. The nominating committee of the Association 
can remedy it still further by avoiding the nominations to the Executive 
Committee—except in very unusual circumstances—of members of the 
commissions unless their terms are expiring at the time. 

The nominating committees of the commissions, also, can avoid some 
confusion that arose last year if they will refer to the Proceedings number 
of the QuaRTERLY for last February, pages 118-22, 176-77, 192-93, where 
the expiration dates of members of other Commissions are specifically in- 
dicated. Where the membership of a person is especially desirable on a 
certain commission, the nominating committees should probably codperate 
and agree upon the commission to which the popular member should be 
elected. At any rate, with as many good schools and colleges as are un- 
represented on the standing committees of the Association, it is unnecessary 
to elect the same person to more than one committee or to incur the con- 
fusion of last minute substitutions that prevent normal consideration. 

Where a person is elected to two commissions, it would seem desirable 
that he at once resign from one of the two and give the proper person under 
Article III, Section 7, the authority to fill the vacancy in time for publica- 
tion in the Proceedings of the Association. 
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Library Standard, Proposed Change in, 
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J- J. Oppenheimer, 285-94 
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partments of Education, 50 
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Mitchell, Morris, R.—What the Second- 
ary Schools Can Learn from Work 
Camps, 282-84 

Moncure, H. T.—Some II] Winds (Some 
Problems Facing Secondary Schools 
in War Time), 389-90 
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of, 91, 92, 94; Approved List of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for 
Negro Youth, 94-98; Budget, g2 
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of Higher Education) 
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in War Time), 395-98 
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and Services, 485-98; Report of Com- 
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Meeting, Sam H. Whitley, 74-77 

Principles, Statement of: See Proposed 
Changes in Standards 
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ing, 564-75 

Proposed Changes in Standards: Article 
IV (Secondary Schools), Proposed 
Change in, 129-30, 559-60; Extension 
and Correspondence Courses, 82, 83, 
185, 558; Library, 92, 557; Statement 
of Principles, 82, 84-86, 185, 560-63; 
Summer Schools, 92-93, 557-58 
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Problems and Research 
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tees (Association), and Committees 
(Commission on Secondary Schools) 

Resolutions Adopted by the Commission 
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Secondary School Standards: 234-42; 
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Secondary School Standards, 146-48. 
See also Proposed Changes in Standards 

Secondary School Study for Negroes, 88 

Secondary Schools: Extra-territorial, 49- 
50; List of Members, 13-50; Statistical 
Data on, 167-74. See also Members 
of the Association; Commission on 
Secondary Schools 

Secondary Schools: Some Problems 
Facing Secondary Schools in War 
Time, 389-99 

Secretary-Treasurer: Report of (1940- 
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Sherrod, Charles C.—Report of South- 
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to the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 68-69 

Simmons, George E.—Historical Sketch 
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Snavely, Guy E.—The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege and the War, 380-88 

Some Ill Winds (Some Problems Facing 
Secondary Schools in War Time), 
H. T. Moncure, 389-90 

Some Problems Facing Secondary Schools 
in War Time: A Note from Wichita 
Falls Public Schools, H. D. Fillers, 
399; Dallas High Schools and the 
Present Emergency, W. T. White, 
390-92; Some Ill Winds, H. T. Mon- 
cure, 389-90; Some War-Time Prob- 
lems of the Public Schools, E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, 394-98; The Passing Minutes 
of a Secondary School in War Time, 
L. F. Games, 393-95; War-Time 
Problems, L. E. Dudley, 392-93; War- 
Time Problems Facing the Schools, 
Lamar Jeter, 553-56 
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Oberholtzer, 395-98 
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Changes in Standards 
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Uniform Transfer Blank, Report on, 
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Member, 5-12. See also Members of 
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University of Chicago: Disciplining (!) 
the University of Chicago (Editorial), 
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versity of Chicago Baccalaureate De- 
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W. E. Peik, 362-74; The College at 
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of Louisville, J. J. Oppenheimer, 
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War-Time School Problems (Some Prob- 
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